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THE MILLENNIAL ADVENT OF CHRIST.* 


THERE are two views as it regards the future destiny of the 
world, radically opposed to each other. One is some form of 
what is called the millennarian theory. The other is the view at 
present adopted by the greater part of the Christian world, and 
of which Edwards, Bellamy, and Hopkins, may be regarded as 
prominent advocates. We propose to compare these views, and 
to consider the interests involved in the discussion, and the present 
state of the argument between their respective advocates. 

The fundamental peculiarity of the common view is, that it 
maintains the doctrine of the organic regeneration of human 
society, to be effected by the spiritual coming of Christ, through 
the power of the Holy Ghost. 

In order to understand this statement, we are to consider that 
there are two ways in which the Holy Spirit operates, in carrying 
forward the designs of God on earth. In the first place, he 
operates by individual regeneration, with the design of saving 
God’s elect out of this evil world; whilst the organizations of 
society, though wrong, are left unaltered. Thus, for centuries 
after the coming of Christ, the great organizations of the iron 
empire of Rome remained unaltered by Christianity; and yet, 
meantime, God was regenerating and saving his elect through all 
the provinces of that vast empire. Still, however, Christianity, 
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like a leaven, was pervading the world, and preparing finally to 
exert a regenerating power upon all the civil, and social organ- 
izations, not only of Rome, but of the human race. And as this 
leaven pervades the masses of human society, the Holy Spirit enters 
upon his second great work; and that is to reorganize human 
society, removing all corruptions and abuses, and bringing it into 
full accordance with the law of God. 

This latter work of the Holy Spirit has been, for ages, but 
partially executed. Christianity has, indeed, penetrated like 
leaven, and has seemed, at times, to be on the point of overthrow- 
ing the empire of Satan. Such seemed to be the anticipations of 
Kusebius, when paganism fell before it, and Constantine extended 
his imperial patronage to the Church. But, by intermixtures 
of worldliness and error, more compact systems of antichristian 
tendency were soon formed, of portentous splendor, from the evil 
influences of which the world has not recovered to this day. 

Since the Reformation, the true theory of political and ecclesi- 
astical organization, has been studied with an interest increasing 
in extent and intensity. Moreover, many great experiments in 
religious and civil organization, especially our own, have thrown 
their light upon the exeited minds of the nations. Nevertheless, 
Satan has resisted, inch by inch, the onward movements of God. 
He has ever endeavored to push freedom and reform to ruinous 
excesses ; and then, by the consequent reaction, to throw the 
world back upon a fixed conservatism of evil. 

Now the common theory of the church is, that all these efforts 
of Satan shall be rendered vain by intellectual and moral influ- 
ences only. The moral power of the Holy Spirit, like fire, shall 
penetrate and dissolve all systems of error, and, from the chaos, 
call forth a regenerate system, sacred and sublime; a new moral 
creation, a new heavens and a new earth, destined to eclipse the 
first, which, glorious though they were, shall not be remembered 
nor come into mind. 

This result, then, is to be effected by an invisible, powerful, and 
all-pervading agency of God on human society. This agency 
produces effects varying according to what it meets. If it meets 
organized opposition, it agitates, dissolves, and consumes like fire. 
If it meets hearts prepared to yield, it harmonizes and unites 
them around God. No rank is too high, no combination too 
powerful, to be effected by this influence. Kings and emperors 
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fall before it: systems of religion, governments of all kinds, all 
social organizations and compacts, all that earth or hell can invent 
or frame together, and consolidate by time, or prejudice, or 
interest, or force, God can and will dissolve. 

So far as reorganizing is concerned, God acts through individ- 
uals, manifesting himself to them with a fulness and clearness 
according to the work to be done. By producing deep conviction 
of sin, and self-loathing, he eradicates unholy ambition, and longings 
after human praise. He increases the power of holy emotions, of 
a pure, gentle, and spiritual kind; and gives increasing delight 
in God, and a desire to know and to do his will. He enlarges 
their views above all that is finite, temporary, and local ; and 
causes them to see the real system as it is, and thus to arrive at 
such unity of views and action, that they can perfect the great 
work of ecclesiastical organization. Thus is the Church made 
one. ‘Thus is it given to her to put on fine linen, clean and white. 
Thus is she prepared for the marriage-supper of the Lamb. 

When the church is thus divorced from all unholy alliances, 
and made pure, united, and free, all other forms of false organi- 
zation will soon be dissolved, and the organic regeneration of 
human society be complete. These results are to be effected 
without any interruption of those great intellectual and moral laws 
now in operation ; and without any visible appearance of Christ. 
‘The moral forces now in existence are to receive vast accessions 
of power; but there is to be no interposition of God, new in kind. 

We think that our original statement will now be fully under- 
stood; namely, that the fundamental peculiarity of the common 
view is, that the organic regeneration of human society is to be 
effected by a purely spiritual coming of Christ, through the power 
of the Holy Ghost. 

The fundamental peculiarity of the other system is, that it 
denies the organic regeneration of the world anterior to the 
personal coming of Jesus Christ. It agrees with the first view, 
in teaching that God, from age to age, regenerates individuals, 
and thus takes out an elect from among the false and sinful 
organizations of society. It differs from it, in denying that the 
moral means now in operation will ever avail to regenerate the 
corrupt organizations of human society, and introduce the Millen- 
nium. On the other hand, the power of Satan shall continue to be 
exerted through such organizations with even augmented energy ; 
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and things shall wax worse and worse, till a great crisis comes, in 
which nothing can save the Church but the personal revelation of 
the Son of God, to defeat his enemies, and to establish his own 
kingdom on earth. 

The great ends of the existing dispensation, on this view, are to 
manifest the character and rights of God as a ruler, and the 
depravity of man, so that the way may be prepared to appreciate 
the favors of God, under the visible reign of the Messiah; and 
also to take out of the world the elect of God, and to fit them for 
their reign on earth with Christ. Those of the elect who are dead, 
are to be raised at the coming of Christ, and this is the first 
resurrection. Those of the elect who are alive at his coming, are 
to be changed; and both united, are to reign with him over the 
world, during the Millennium. The rest of the dead, or the wicked, 
rise not till the last resurrection, at the close of this period. 

During this millennial reign, therefore, the inhabitants of this 
world will be of two kinds,—the children of the resurrection 
in their spiritual bodies, who neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels of God. ‘These are to form a 
heavenly hierarchy under Christ, their head, and to reign with 
him as kings and priests over the nations of the earth. The other 
kind of inhabitants will be the nations of the earth, organized as 
at present, under separate governments, over which Christ and 
the risen saints will preside. 

Among these, a peculiar preéminence will be assigned to the 
Jews, who, being converted, shall again possess the land of their 
fathers, and be a praise and a glory among the nations of the 
earth. As to the more minute details of this system, its advocates 
differ among themselves. 

But those who are most anxious not to degrade the spirituality 
of Christ and the saints, as the Honorable G. T. Noel, do not 
limit the abode of Christ and the saints to the surface of the earth. 
‘The scene presented,’ says he, “‘ to the eye of the servant of 
Elisha, may recur to the mind in illustration of this idea. He 
beheld, in the regions of the air, chariots and horses of fire.”? He 
suggests that they may dwell in the air when Satan and his hosts 
are expelled; and, as occasion may require, descend, visibly or 
invisibly, to promote the ends of their reign. The earth, more- 
over, is to be renovated and beautified in honor of the Messiah’s 
reign and victory. 
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Nor do they limit the reigning saints to this world. ‘* May 
not,” says Noel, “ the glorified saints range with happy eagerness, 
through unnumbered regions of tranquillity and joy ? (John, xiv: 
2, 3; I. Thess.,iv: 17,) and amidst heavenly dominions, and 
societies of which they now can form no definite conceptions, 
receive continual accessions of knowledge and felicity ? ”’ 

It is needless to say that these views, if true, are of vast 
moment. ‘This will be, in the highest sense, the establishment of 
an entirely new dispensation. It will involve, of necessity, the 
opening of a new series of revelations to the human race. By 
them, not only will all existing controversies be definitively 
settled, but new disclosures, of higher truth, will constantly be 
made. There will, therefore, be not only what the Romish 
Church now professes to be, an infallible interpreter of God’s 
word, and judge of controversies, but a present incarnate God, to 
reveal new truth, as he of old revealed it when on earth. 

This, of necessity, will make a material difference in the 
relations of the Bible to the world. Of this the advocates of 
these views seem to be aware, and the Rev. J. W. Brooks has 
fully avowed it. He states that, if even the common views as to 
the millennium were fully carried out, the Holy Scriptures would, 
in part, be rendered inapplicable to the then existing condition 
of men in the flesh, and that there would be need of some farther 
revelation of God. For instance, those parts which relate to 
Satan, persecution, and days of mourning, would be superseded. 
Satan will be bound, persecution cease, and the Church be pros- 
perous. So the representations of the Church as a little flock, 
and of the whole world as lying in wickedness, would no longer be 
true. The same may be said of those passages which represent 
the Church as mixed, — a field of mingled wheat and tares. He 
anticipates revelations so full, that the Scriptures will be super- 
seded. ‘* Nor will the Scriptures, superseded in the Millennium, 
be devoid of interest or use, but they will serve, in the way of 
retrospect and memorial; excepting some very few passages, 
respecting the little season when Satan shall be loosed, and the | 
events which are to follow.”’ In favor of these views, they argue 
from two sources, philosophy and Scripture. 

Rev. Henry Woodward is the only person who, so far as we 
recollect, has handled the philosophical argument. He endeavors 
to shew, that something is needed to fill the great vacuum which 
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will be made when Popery shall be removed ; that no church nor 
system now on earth is fit to do it; that things do not seem to be 
tending to prepare any such system ; and that the human mind 
needs, in order to perfect society on earth, and fully to develop 
its own powers, what nothing can supply but such a coming of 
Christ. Men need what Rome offers. They need an infallible 
judge. “The high claims of the Romish Church have always 
appeared to me, not so much absurd in theory, as false in point of 
fact. That Church is a dark shadow, or rather an actual counter- 
part or antithesis of the real body of Christ. Hence her power. 
She is a counterfeit of the real kingdom of Christ, and will keep 
her power till he comes to fill the void created by her fall.” 

He argues, too, that this view is better adapted to satisfy a 
sceptical mind, as to the Bible, or even natural religion ; as more 
perfectly harmonizing the Bible, and meeting a strong want of 
supernatural interposition. Such are the opposing views. Let 
us look at the present state of the last. 

We shall, for the present, pass over the developments of the 
Millennarian views in the early Church, and those which coincided 
with or followed the Reformation ; and notice those which syn- 
chronize with the present efforts to convert the world. The 
Millennarians of Great Britain have taken the lead, and written 
numerous treatises to defend their views. In the year 1840, the 
writings of the most prominent among them were republished at 
Philadelphia, in a series of volumes, entitled ‘‘ The Literalist.”’ 
Since then, Dr. Duffield, Dr. Henshaw, and others, have promul- 
gated similar views; and still more recently, the Rev. David 
N. Lord has established a quarterly magazine, in which he is 
advocating, substantially, the same theory. He denies the organic 
regeneration of human society as the result of the present efforts 
to convert the world; and insists that Christ’s kingdom cannot be 
established on earth, till he shall come in person to defeat his foes. 
His theory is this: ‘‘ Christ is, within a brief period, to come 
from heaven in person, and visibly; raise the sanctified who shall 
have died, and judge and accept those who are living ; destroy the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers who usurp his rights and persecute 
his people, and renewing the nations that survive, reign over them 
with his glorified saints through a long round of ages.” 

He holds up the Church and the ministry as involved in deep 
error on this subject;—not merely error of theory, but, as he 
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asserts, in many cases, error of the heart. He thinks, however, 
that a disposition to investigate the subject is on the increase, 
and remarks: ‘This disposition has been strengthened by the 
views we have propounded of the principles of symbolization ; and 
a considerable number having become convinced that they are 
revealed in the Seriptures and obligatory, are applying them.” 
As the result, he anticipates the formation of ‘a large body, 
embracing persons of the highest rank, in intellect, learning, and 
piety,”’ who will adopt and promulgate views similar to his own. 

He also adds, ‘‘ that those generally, who are engaged in the 
conduct and support of missions and other agencies for the conver- 
sion of man, are acting on mistaken notions, both of God’s purposes 
and of their instrumentality, and will be disappointed.” 

From the brief statement which we have given of these opposing 
views, it is obvious that great interests are involved in the discus- 
sion. The theory of Millennarianism has never as yet originated 
and sustained a rational system of benevolent enterprise, like the 
present. It has, on the other hand, been held in connection with 
great extravagancies, and the minds of some of its advocates have 
been unbalanced, if not quite deranged, by its influences. More- 
over, there is no evidence that a system of benevolent enterprise, 
like the present, could be sustained if it were to become prevalent, 
and there is reason to believe that it could not. 

On the other hand, the common view tends to stimulate and 
sustain Christian enterprise, by the high motives of an assured 
hope of success. It does not turn away the mind from a study of 
the laws of social progress, and from the use of wisely adapted 
means, to anticipations of a supernatural revelation of Christ, and 
an entire change of dispensation. It does not unsettle the mind, 
and tend to extravagancies. But, under its influence, primitive 
energy, liberality, and self-denial have been manifested in the 
efforts for the conversion of the world. 

All efforts, then, to revolutionize the public mind on this subject, 
deserve a careful scrutiny. Let no Christian hastily yield himself 
to those views, which may, if prevalent, overthrow all the benev- 
olent enterprises that we have, and give us nothing of any value 
in their place. 

We propose hereafter to make some remarks on the principles 


and modes of reasoning employed by the advocates of the Millen- 
harian system. 
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THE HUGUENOTS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


In a recent Boston newspaper, we noticed an account of the 
death of Mrs. Mary Sigourney Le Mercier, widow of the late 
Pierre Le Mercier of St. Malo, France, at the age of ninety. We 
are not certain that this lady and her husband were descendants 
of those Huguenot refugees of the same names, who found an 
asylum in Massachusetts, during the time of persecution in 
France. Be this as it may, the incident alluded to has recalled 
a passage in the early ecclesiastical history of New England, 
which, although of less interest than many others belonging to 
that period, deserves to be kept in remembrance, if for no other 
purpose, as an illustration of the generous hospitality with which 
the Puritans of New England received all who came among them 
in order to enjoy the civil and religious liberty which they were 
denied in other lands. 

While our Fathers, driven from their native country by the 
cruel oppression of the secularized Church of England, had found 
a refuge, and were laying the foundations of a free Christian 
commonwealth on these shores, the Protestants of France, of the 
same faith, were suffering a persecution, unparalleled in its sever- 
ity, from the apostate church of Rome, then, and long before, 
drunk with the blood of the saints, and with furious hatred 
endeavoring to blot the true Church of Christ from the world. 
These confessors and martyrs were called Huguenots, a name of 
uncertain origin ; but probably, like that of Puritan, applied to 
them by way of reproach. The sufferings which they endured 
for conscience’ sake fill one of the gloomiest and most heart- 
rending pages of the world’s history. On the twenty-second of 
August, 1572, a day which the souls under the altar remember 
well, the massacre of Bartholomew commenced; and before its 
close, more than seventy thousand Protestants, of every age, sex, 
and rank, were cruelly put to death ; —a bloody sacrifice to the 
Moloch of ecclesiastical vengeance, for which the Pope ordered a 
jubilee throughout christendom. The Edict of Nantes, which 
was passed by Henry IV., in 1598, gave these persecuted people 
a season of rest; and secured them in the public profession and 
practice of the religion which was so dear to their hearts. But 
the revocation of it, by Louis XIV., in 1685, opened again the 
flood-gates of ruin, and compelled multitudes of them to seek a 
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shelter from renewed persecution, in England, Holland, and other 
Protestant countries. More than half a million of the best 
citizens of France, were thus exiled from their native land, and 
made pilgrims and strangers wherever truc religion was suffered 
to do its work, or enjoy its ordinances, in peace. 

Although the government of Massachusetts could afford little 
or no aid to their suffering brethren abroad, it was able, and ever 
ready, to furnish an asylum here to all who were compelled, like 
themselves, to seek in this wilderness a place of personal safety, 
and of civil and religious freedom. ‘The Puritans have often been 
charged with selfishness and illiberality ; but upon no pomt have 
they been more deeply misrepresented and wronged, than upon 
this. ‘They were, indeed, unwilling to have their peace disturbed 
and their whole undertaking endangered, by vagabonds, without 
religion or conscience, who, having “ left their country for their 
country’s good,” came here to disseminate their revolutionary and 
disorganizing principles; and some stringent, but salutary laws 
were passed, in order to protect the infant colony from such 
nuisances. But toward all the oppressed and afflicted, of every 
name, denomination, and country, who fled to them for protec- 
tion, and had the grace to refrain from injuring their best 
benefactors, our Fathers, poor and oppressed as they themselves 
were, manifested a liberality seldom equalled, and never surpassed 
by any community. And their charity, rejoicing in every oppor- 
tunity of doing good, was expressed in their laws, as well as in 
their individual benevolence. In a statute passed in 1641, they 
say: “If any strangers or people of other nations, professing the 
true Christian religion, shall fly to us from the tyranny of 
oppression of their persecutors, or from famine, or the like 
necessary and compulsory cause, they shall be entertained and 
received amongst us according to that power and prudence God 
shall give us.”’ 

Not many years elapsed before our Fathers were furnished 
with an opportunity to prove, by the practical exhibition of a 
Christian hospitality, the sincerity of their profession. As early 
as 1662, John Toulon, a citizen of Rochelle, where the Huguenots 
were exposed to peculiar trials, applied to the government of © 
this colony, in behalf of himself and numerous others who were 
suffering on account of their religion, for permission to transport 
themselves to Massachusetts for safety; a request which was 
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readily granted. Of this permission, however, the petitioners did 
not avail themselves until about twenty years afterward. In 
1682, the Assembly of the clergy of France issued what they 
styled, ‘‘ A warning to the pretended reformed,’ — for so they 
characterized the Huguenots, — to return without delay to the 
bosom and to the fellowship of the Roman Catholic Church, upon 
pain of her hot displeasure. The danger and sufferings of the 
Protestants throughout France, were, from that time great, and 
admitted of no remedy or delay. From a letter written by an 
inhabitant of Rochelle to some friend in Massachusetts, 1t appears 
that the Christians in that city were exposed to intolerable 
hardships. They were robbed of their goods, their places of 
worship were destroyed, their ministers were banished from the 
country, their property was confiscated, ruinous fines were imposed 
upon them, they were not allowed to become masters or employers 
in any trade or business, they had soldiers arbitrarily and 
unnecessarily quartered upon them, their children were taken from 
them ; in short, every possible means of wearing out the faith 
and patience of the saints, was resorted to by a power that feared 
not God, and felt no pity for man. In this letter, the unknown 
writer states that New England was in such repute and estimation 
among the Protestants of France, that many of his brethren were 
desirous of finding an asylum here; and suggests that it would 
be a profitable undertaking for any one to despatch a ship, for 
the purpose of bringing over those who were anxious to come. 
The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in the following year, 
left the Huguenots nothing to hope for, and everything to fear in 
France. One of the articles of this infamous act prohibited all 
persons belonging to the ‘pretended reformed religion,” from 
transporting themselves, their wives, children or property, from 
the kingdom ; on pain, for the men so offending, of being condemn- 
ed to the galleys, and of confiscation of person and goods for the 
women. In order to meet this exigency, and to furnish a quiet 
home for these afflicted servants of Christ, the General Court of 
Massachusetts, in 1682, granted to Joseph Dudley, William 
Stoughton, Robert Thompson, and their associates, a large tract 
of land, now known by the name of Oxford, in the county of 
Worcester. It was eight miles square, and well adapted to the 
wants of the Huguenots, many of whom were cultivators of the 
soil. In 1686, the proprietors brought over thirty French 
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Protestant families, and settled them upon the eastern portion of 
this tract, where about twelve thousand acres of land were sur- 
veyed, and set apart for their exclusive use. The united body of 
settlers continued for ten years, at least, upon the plantation, where 
they erected fortifications, built a grist and malt mill, planted 
vineyards and orchards, and acquired the right to send a repre- 
sentative to the general court. Of their ecclesiastical organization 
while at Oxford, we find no account in the history of those times. 
It appears, however, that they enjoyed the ministrations of Mr. 
Bondet, a French Protestant divine, during their existence as a 
colony ; for there is in the Secretary’s office at Boston, a letter, 
signed “‘ D. Bondet, minister of the Gospel in a French congrega- 
tion at New Oxford,’”’ complaining to the government of the sale 
of intoxicating liquors to the Indians in that vicinity, and deserib- 
ing the baneful effects which this unrestrained traffic produced 
upon those unfortunate people. The government probably adopted 
measures for the removal of this evil. This representation may 
have induced them to assign him a missionary service among the 
Indians in that neighborhood ; for in 1695, we find him preaching 
to the Nipmuks, in the southern part of Worcester County. 

The place of the meeting-house, and of the burial-ground about 
it, or in its immediate vicinity, belonging to these colonists, was 
discovered, after considerable effort, in 1826. It was found to 
lie within the lands of Captain Humphrey, of Oxford, near the 
foot of Mayo’s hill, so called, on the summit of which stood the 
principal fortification, where some remains of it are, or were, a 
few years since, still to be seen. * 

The continuance of the settlement at Oxford can be clearly 
traced down to the year 1696, when it was broken up and com- 
pletely destroyed by the Indians. Upon their dispersion, many, 
if not the great majority, of the colonists, removed to Boston. 
Here they found a place of worship belonging to a small society 
of their Huguenot brethren, of the same faith and order, in which 
they for many years unitedly attended upon divine service, and 
enjoyed the peaceful exercise of the religion for which they had 


* For this statement we are indebted to the late Dr. Holmes of Cambridge ; 
who, many years ago, obtained from a Mr. Sigourney, a descendant of one of 
the first immigrant families then living in Oxford, the results of his investi- 
gations, for an ecclesiastical history of New England, which, although pre- 
pared for the press, has never been published. 
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endured so many toils and sacrifices. The Rev. Peter Daillé, a 
man highly esteemed, and a faithful preacher, was their first pastor. 
He was succeeded by Rev. Andrew Le Mercier, who is described 
as a very worthy and useful minister. He was the author of the 
Church History of Geneva, — a book of some repute in its day, 
—and also of a Political and Geographical Account of that 
Republic, printed at Boston in 1732. By intermarriages and 
other means, it appears that even during the life of Mr. Le 
Mercier, the French families became so blended with the other 
families in Boston, that separate and distinct religious services 
became cither unnecessary or impracticable ; for we are told that 
their place of worship was for some years unoccupied, and was 
finally sold for the use of a new Congregational church. Very 
few of the Huguenot families ever afterwards returned to Oxford. 
Several original French names were, until a few years past, and 
may perhaps still be, found there, among which was that of 
Sigourney, probably the maiden name of Mrs. Le Mercier, to 
whose recent death we have alluded. In 17138, the lands which 
had been occupied by the Huguenots at Oxford, were granted 
anew ; and in 1715, the village was re-settled by thirty Puritan 
families, from within the Province of Massachusetts. 





FREEDOM OF INQUIRY. 


‘“¢] aM verily persuaded,” says Robinson, to the little band of 
pious adventurers who were leaving his flock at Leyden, ‘I am 
verily persuaded that the Lord has more truth yet to break forth 
out of his holy Word.” ‘* But I must, herewithal, exhort you to 
take heed what you receive as truth. Examine it, consider it, 
and compare it with the Scriptures of truth, before you receive 
it.”’ Here is the germ of that civil and religious liberty which 
have marked the history, and characterized the people, of New 
England. It lies at the foundation, as the chief corner-stone 
of all our free institutions. It distinguishes our ecclesiastical 
polity from the Romanism of Rome, and from the semi-Romanism 
of Canterbury. Here the right of private judgment is invested 
with the obligations of earnest religious inquiry. Liberty of con- 
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science is seen to be not only intrinsically excellent, but also 
safe and useful, from the happy alliance into which it is brought 
with the infallible Divine Word. The spirit of free inquiry is 
both excited and directed. Here are expectancy and caution. 
The expectancy is not of a new revelation, but of new applica- 
tions of truth to the rights of conscience, to the discipline of the 
Church, and to practical duties. And the caution is just such 
as contributes to that balance between extremes, so essential to 
the permanency and greatest advantage of mental and civil free- 
dom. It is caution against mistaking freedom for faith, — the 
means for the end; against erecting altars to the goddess of 
Liberty, and paying that homage to her at the threshold of the 
temple of Christianity which 1s due only to the sovereign Divinity 
residing within. ‘ Hxamine it, consider it, and compare it with 
the Scriptures of truth, before you receive rt,” are words worthy of 
being engraven, like the “ Know thyself” of the ancients, upon 
the door of every Christian temple, every hall of science, and 
every school of theology. 

In respect to the subject-matter of free inquiry, whatever in 
nature lies within the compass of human observation, may be 
sought after and examined. ‘The whole field of created objects 
is thrown wide open to the inquisitive, for their inspection and 
scrutiny. The earth invites inquiry into her richest treasures, 
and her most hidden laws. very force may be analyzed, every 
metal cast into the crucible, and every substance decomposed. 
The canopy of celestial luminaries, yields itself up to the magic 
scales and measures of the natural philosopher. No science has 
any secrets which may not be penetrated, — any holy of holies, 
accessible only to a consecrated priesthood. Nature has no 
mystical teachings permitted only to the initiated. Her vast book 
may be reverently opened by all, and its ten thousand illumi- 
nated leaves turned over and subjected, some to the minutest 
microscopic, and others to the most far-reaching telescopic, ex- 
aminations. He who has the power to interrogate her, has, by 
divine right, the liberty. or all such, she has no dumb oracles. 

It is, in part, owing to this greater liberty of inquiry, that the 
later generations have been characterized by more valuable dis- 
coveries in the natural sciences, than were those that preceded 
them. ‘There were men in those times, whom it is not befitting in 
us to speak of as dolts, because we are free from the bewildering 
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influence of alchemy and astrology, and have more knowledge 
than they possessed, of the magnet and the solar system, of the 
power of steam and the telegraph. These were men, whom we 
cannot modestly stigmatize as dwarfs, because, standing on their 
shoulders, we can see further than they saw. The boundaries of 
science are not now fixed, as then, by ecclesiastical enactment, 
to be extended only by a written permit from a junto of inquisi- 
torial conspirators against free thought and free speech. The 
earth is not now, as then, required by canon law, to remain sta- 
tionary, and the sun commanded to revolve around it, by a bench 
of stupid cardinals, as when Copernicus was condemned, and 
Galileo imprisoned, for thinking and teaching otherwise. It is to 
the greater liberty of inquiry and of instruction, that our greater 
advancement is to be ascribed, much more than to any superi- 
ority of the men of our age over the men of past ages. It is to 
liberty that we owe it, which, says John Milton, ‘is the nurse of 
all great wits; this is that which hath rarified and enlightened 
our spirits like the influence of heaven, which hath enfranchised, 
enlarged, and lifted up our apprehensions, degrees above them- 
selves.” Therefore, he says, “ give me the liberty to know, to 
utter, and to argue freely, according to conscience, which is 
above all liberties.” 

From this liberty of inquiry, so visibly inscribed on the portals 
of every department of natural science, we are led to expect the 
same when we enter the province of morals and religion. And 
in this we are not disappointed. Any humble adventurer into 
any part of the sacred domain, offers sufficient vindication from 
the charge of intrusion, when he says to his censor: “‘ I search 
the Scriptures,” — ‘‘ I prove all things.” 

Whatever comes within the sphere of Christian doctrine or of 
political or moral duty, is legitimate subject of free inquiry 
There are no religious dogmas, no settled ethical opinions, no 
established political creeds, and no conventional usages, of such 
venerable antiquity, or reputed sanctity, that they may not be 
considerately approached, examined, and tested, by a judicious and 
discriminating Christian philosophy. No man or body of men, 
either in Church or State, has any right to say of such general 
principles or practices, that they are too difficult, or too sacred, or, 
that there are too many interests at stake, to allow of their being 
questioned. If some men incorporate into their creeds question- 
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able doctrines, they have no reason to complain, if other men 
call them in question. If the doctrines are sound, discussion will 
only make their soundness more apparent, and give them greater 
efficiency, by removing from their solid foundation in truth the 
rubbish which may have occasioned them to be suspected. If, on 
the other hand, they are false and pernicious, no reverence for 
their antiquity, or regard for the assumed interests of the few 
against the many, ought to shield them from exposure and repre- 
hension. Charles I. declared the doctrine of predestination to be 
‘¢too big for the people,” and therefore that it must not be 
preached. The real difficulty was, that, as involving the sove- 
reignty of God and the rights of conscience, it was too big for the 
monstrous prerogative of the king, and for his arrogant assump- 
tions of spiritual power to lord it over God’s heritage. 

The right to inquire after truth, is inherent in the human 
mind. It is the guarantee, as truth is the element, of its freedom. 
‘The truth shall make you free!’ It is an inalienable right. 
No man can divest himself of it. No man can be divested of it. 
It is the gift of God to him, the original endowment of his 
immortal nature. That its use may be subject to circumstantial 
limitations, we deny not. But, as there is no man or class of 
men from whom it is derived, so there is none to whom it may be 
surrendered. In this, all are equal; and in this, all are equally 
bound to “‘ stand fast in the liberty’’ wherewith they are made 
free. Despots may league together for its extinction, but they 
cannot destroy it. Crowned heads may combine, in so-called 
‘“‘ Holy Alliance,” to crush out the vital spark, which “ cannot, 
but by annihilating, die ;”’ but they combine in vain. Repressed 
and smothered for a time, it may be; as it has been, by the 
bandages of ancient vassalage, and as it now is in the caves of 
{slamism and the Tartarean abode of the man of sin. Its 
suppression is the only means of inducing a general imbecility 
from which can be extorted that servile homage, which is the only 
security for usurped power, the only prop for despotism. 

But the day of deliverance, foretold by the prophets, seems to 
have come, when fugitive oppressors, shaken from their crumbling 
thrones, begin to hide themselves from the avenger. Like the 
owl and the bat, they haste to the clefts of the rocks, to hide from 
the light which betokens the advance of free thoughts and free 
speech. The condition of the larger part of continental Europe, at 
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this moment, is our proof and our illustration. In the half-sup- 
pressed whisperings of discontent, stealthily breathed out against 
an oppressive absolutism in Spain and Russia; in the divine 
retribution upon tyranny and spiritual usurpation just witnessed 
at Vienna and at Rome; in the sudden upheavings of wrath 
under the complicated fabric of despotism artfully superinduced 
upon the French people by Louis Phillippe, there is clearly visible 
the up-rising of long cramped and down-trodden, but indignant 
humanity. The contest is mainly a moral contest, in which free 
mind is seen mocking in its sovereignty, the pride and trappings of 
royalty, and bidding defiance to the prowess of armies and of 
navies. It is a gallant struggle of free thought for the rescue 
of her younger sister, free speech, from a long and disgraceful 
bondage. It is a struggle, in which oppressors and despots are 
awe-stricken by the sudden boldness of the belligerents, and the 
sublimity of their position. ‘The people are asserting their claim 
to think for themselves. Their right to do so, they demand 
shall be embodied in constitutional government. ‘This govern- 
ment they insist shall be guaranteed and guarded by a free press, 
the natural and legitimate sentinel to guard the citadel of 
liberty. Let them take one step more, and base the whole upon 
the life-giving power of the Word of God, and bring the move- 
ment into agreement with its ordinances, and more fully within 
the beneficent sweep of divine providence, and they will be free 
indeed. JDivergency from these, leads them into the only gloom 
that beclouds their prospects, the only region of real danger. 

It is no valid objection to the progress of free principles, that 
it is sometimes attended with political convulsions. ‘These indi- 
cate the weight of oppression under which abused humanity has 
been laboring, as well as the temporary aberration of wise men 
whom it has made mad. But the “ liberty to know, to utter and 
to argue freely,’ the want of which occasions such eruptive 
activity of the public mind, is the only remedy. 

Nor is it to be alleged against the moral and political progress 
consequent upon such mental freedom, that the ancient preroga- 
tives of crowned heads and the time-honored privileges of spiri- 
tual despots and their mercenary minions, will be invaded by it. 
It is only when these are arrayed against the rights of humanity, 
and are antagonistical to divine providence, that they will receive 
material detriment from religious and political freedom. And 
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when these are clearly so arrayed and antagonistical, have they 
been so harmless to the interests of mankind, as to give them 
claim to entire immunity from the spoliations of the victors? 
Shall they be held to no indemnification to those whom they have 
injured and crushed ? Must the Mahommedan and Papal, the 
Pagan and Infidel Antichrist be permitted to insist that the 
world stop in its search after truth, and that the rays of living 
light from the gospel, which are gilding the hill-tops of India 
and China, and are descending into the dark nooks of France, 
and Germany, and Italy, be turned back and locked up within 
convent-walls, lest the poor victims of their cupidity, rapacity, 
and ambition, should escape from their iron grasp? Shall they 
demand that the world be turned backward in the cycle of ages, 
to a point of ignorance where oppression would lose its disgrace 
and terror, because men would lose the light in which it had been 
revealed, and the sensibility by which it had been felt ? 

No; this cannot be. Prophecy is against it. The providence 
and promises of God are against it. History is against it. 
These all point to a consummation, which none have occasion to 
dread, but those ‘‘ kings of the earth who set themselves, and the 
rulers who take counsel together, against the Lord, and against 
his anointed.”” ‘ He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh; the 
Lord shall have them in derision.” 





THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST. 


Iv is hardly necessary to recite many out of that multitude of 
Scriptures, which speak of Jesus as a king, and ascribe to him an 
eternal sovereignty and a celestial kingdom. His throne, says 
the Psalmist, ‘‘ is forever and ever, and his sceptre is a sceptre 
of righteousness.’ ‘* He shall reign,” said the angel Gabriel to 
Christ’s virgin-mother, “he shall reign over the house of Jacob 
forever, and of his kingdom there shall be no end.” The church 
is often spoken of as a body politic, of which Christ is the head, 
or supreme and ruling member. ‘“ And he is the head of the 
body, the church, who is the beginning, the first-born from the 


dead, that in all things he might have the preéminence.” And 
VOL. III. 6 * 
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again it is written with apostolical sublimity, that ‘‘ the Father of 
glory,” hath ‘ raised Christ from the dead, and set him at his 
own right hand in the heavenly places, far above all principality, 
and power, and might, and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to come ; 
and hath put all things under his feet, and gave him to be head 
over all things to the church, which is his body, the fulness of him 
that filleth all in all.”’ Believers are declared to be ‘‘ complete 
in him, which is the head of all principality and power.” So 
great is this king, and so great is the dignity of serving him, that 
all his subjects are ennobled into monarchs and princes. He 
rules over no common people. Having crowned and enthroned 
them every one, they are a ‘“ royal nation,” a nation of kings; 
and so he is fitly styled ‘* King of kings, and Lord of lords.” 

To him the mightiest minds have done the profoundest homage. 
Unquestionably and incomparably the mightiest mind which has 
manifested itself in our day, was the emperor Napoleon, who 
expired, a captive, at St. Helena, in 1821. The illustrious 
prisoner, who in the days of his triumph had displayed powers so 
colossal and so various as to seem almost superhuman, during the 
later years of his confinement in that dreary isle of the ocean, 
devoted himself very much to the reading of the Bible, and to 
serious contemplation. There, like the huge cliffs of his impris- 
oning islet looking down upon their image in the waters which 
bathe their feet, Napoleon saw his own features reflected from the 
waves of time, once so stormy, and now so still. He gazed on the 
bright mirror, 


‘* As the broad-breasted rock 
Glasses his rugged forehead in the sea.”’ 


Here he became an ardent admirer of Christ as King in Zion. 
Many of his remarkable expressions are recorded even by the 
pens of his infidel attendants. Thus to Marshal Bertrand he 
said at different times: ‘* What a proof it is of the divinity of 
Christ, that, with so absolute an empire, his single aim is the 
spiritual melioration of individuals, their purity of conscience, 
their union to the truth, their holiness of soul.” ‘* Christ con- 
structs his worship with his own hands, not with stones, but 
with men. You are amazed at the conquests of Alexander. But 
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incorporates with himself, not a nation, but the human race. 
Wonderful! the human soul with all its faculties becomes blended 
with the existence of Christ. And how? by a prodigy surpassing 
all other prodigies, he seeks the love of men, the most difficult 
thing in the world to obtain ; he seeks what a wise man would fain 
have from a few friends, a father from his children, a wife from 
her husband, a brother from a brother; in a word, the heart. 
This he seeks, this he absolutely requires, and he gains his 
object. Hence I infer his divinity. Alexander, Czesar, Hanni- 
bal, Louis XIV., with all their genius, failed here. They 
conquered the world, and had not a friend.” ‘‘ Christ speaks, 
and at once generations become his by stricter, closer ties than 
those of blood, by the most sacred, most indispensable, of all 
unions. He lights up the flame of a love which consumes self- 
love, which prevails over every other love. In this wonderful 
power of his will, we recognize the Word that created the world. 
The founders of other religions, never conceived of this mystical 
love, which is the essence of Christianity, and is beautifully called 
charity. Christ’s greatest miracle undoubtedly is the reign of 
charity.” At another time, the ex-emperor said to his faithful 
follower, the Count de Montholon: ‘‘ Alexander, Cesar, Charle- 
magne, and myself founded empires ; but upon what did we rest 
the creations of our genius? Upon force. Jesus Christ alone 
founded his empire upon love; and at this hour millions of men 
would die for him.” * 

From these striking expressions, it it manifest, that the capa- 
cious mind which had held in its grasp the immense political 
relations of Europe, and the world, and had wielded them as with 
the arm of destiny, — that capacious mind had fully taken in the 
grand conception of the kingly office of Christ! Oh, had this 
glorious conception but entered and occupied his soul at the time 
when his dominion stretched from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, 
and from the Vistula to the Channel Seas, how different now 
would be the lot of the oppressed millions of Europe. ‘They 


* These extracts are taken from many others of a similar character, con- 
tained in a tract translated from the French, and published by the American 
Tract Society, under special endorsement by the Rev. Dr. G. de Felice, 
Professor in the Theological Seminary at Montauban, France. It has been 
before the public for several years, and its statements, so far as we can learn, 
have never been controverted. 
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would not be sighing for another ‘* man of destiny,”’ to arise, and 
hurl the revolutionary masses against the blood-cemented despot- 
isms of Austria and Russia. : 

But what the illustrious captive learned too late, the Puritans 
well knew, and faithfully taught. The reign of Christ was what 
they longed for with irrepressible desire and zeal. ‘The 
setting up of Christ’s kingdom” was their great errand to 
these shores. All that the meek ambition of the Pilgrims craved, 
was ‘to serve as stepping-stones to others,” in this holy and 
magnificent enterprise. 


‘‘ Those daring men, those gentle wives, say, wherefore do they come ! 
Why rend they all the tender ties of kindred and of home? 
"Tis Heaven assigns their noble work, man’s spirit to unbind ; 
They come not for themselves alone, — they come for all mankind. 
And tothe empire of the West this glorious boon they bring, — 
A Church without a Bishop, and a State without a King !”’ 


It is curious to observe the manner in which the constitution of 
the State, as established by our forefathers, was affected by that 
of the Church. They held that the Church must be under the 
divine government of Christ; administered according to the 
requirements of revelation, through officers freely chosen by the 
Church, and acting with the Church’s free consent and support. 
This pious and magnanimous plan they also copied into the gov- 
ernment of the commonwealth, where the people were to elect 
their own governors and magistrates ; and these officers were to 
govern themselves by the principles and instructions of the Bible. 
God, speaking through his Word, was to be owned as chief 
law-giver, and supreme Head of their community. The free 
and democratic town-meeting was patterned upon the free and 
democratic Church-meeting. The system of the civil state was 
based upon a system of independent Churches. And so long as 
that system of independent Churches shall predominate among us, 
so long will it be impossible to subvert the civil and religious 
liberties of the people who dwell in this holy land. “ Purity 
preserved in the Church,” said John Cotton, “ will preserve 
well-ordered liberty in the people, and both of them establish 
well-balanced authority in the magistrates. God is the author 
of all these three,’— the Church, the commonwealth, and the 
magistracy. 
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THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST. 69 








Our fathers were brought by divine providence into the best 
condition for striking out the right path of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. They saw hard times; times of cruel oppression. But, 
as John Norton said, “‘ the best of the servants of God have 
lived in the worst of times.” God permitted the scourge of 
persecution to drive them out into this wilderness, that here they 
might reéstablish the kingly power of Christ over themselves and 
their posterity. When they landed on these shores, they had no 
definite views as to the details of Church polity. They were 
agreed in little more than the determination, that every thing 
should be squared and regulated by the teachings of the Bible. 
In a very few years, they settled down into the system of usages, 
which, for almost two centuries, has contributed so efficiently to 
the growth, peace and piety of our Churches. Here no antiquated 
rubbish, no venerated establishments, stood in our fathers’ way. 
There was nothing to be destroyed, plucked down, or cleared off, 
before they could ‘‘ rise and build.”? No frowning cathedral, with 
its resistless associations ; no ancient hierarchy with the habit of 
undisputed dictation, interfered with their researches. ‘They had 
no time-honored prejudices and long-standing customs, to cramp 
the inquiring mind. Amid the pillared forest, and under the dome 
of heaven, they gave ear to the oracles of God. It was in the 
wilderness, that the Lord prescribed to the wandering Moses the 
pattern of the tabernacle. It was in a desolate part of Chaldea, 
that the true plan of the temple was revealed to the exile 
Ezekiel. It was in the desert isle of Patmos, that the banished 
apostle saw the glorious vision of the City of God. And it was 
amid the primeval solitudes of these hills, that God manifested to 
the Pilgrims the exact frame and model of a pure and primitive 
Church. 

In this view, it becomes easy to trace the effects of their 
attachment to Christ’s kingship and royalty upon their character 
and conduct. ‘This invincible attachment gave them an elevation 
of soul over which no priestly arts, nor despotic violence, could 
ever gain the ascendency. While they cheerfully rendered unto 
Czesar, the things that were Ceesar’s, they carefully reserved unto 
God, the things that were God’s. It was impossible to enslave a 
race of men, who, as Dr. Manton said, would “‘ hear no voice but 
God’s in the conscience, and no doctrine in the Church but 
Christ’s!’”’ Their loyalty to ‘ King Jesus,” as a principle of 
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action, gave them that sternness of purpose, and iron tenacity of 
will, which enabled them to endure such overwhelming afflictions, 
and to prevail over such tremendous obstacles. Their faithful 
allegiance to the Mediatorial throne afforded a strength to their 
piety, and a support to their virtues, which must keep alive their 
memory to * the last syllable of recorded time.” 

This fundamental principle of Puritanism is the foundation 
principle of the kingdom of God on earth,— that kingdom for 
which the world was made. As Coleridge has eloquently said: 
‘‘The whole march of nature, from the first impregnation of 
chaos by the Spirit, converges toward this Kingdom as the final 
cause of the world.’ All the interests of morality and religion, 
all the hopes of human regeneration and salvation, depend upon 
its prosperity. Jesusis King! ‘To him every knee must bend, 
and every tongue render homage, ere the world shall be renewed 
in the beauty of holiness, and its lost paradise be restored. 





NOVELTY IN RELIGION, 


THE age in which we live has been frequently and justly called 
an age of progress; and from the rapid advance that has been 
made in all those sciences which relate to our outward life, the 
most extravagant expectations are entertained by many, of a 
corresponding progress in the science and practice of religion. 
Perhaps there is hardly anything by which our times and our 
community are more distinctly characterized, than by a passionate 
craving for new views in religion, and a readiness to welcome any 
theory respecting God, or man’s relations to the universe, which 
have the stamp of novelty to recommend them. We do not 
think that this desire to bring the doctrines of the Bible into 
harmony with the restless and searching spirit of the age, arises 
from a sincere love of truth, and a willingness to receive and obey 
the laws of God, however and wherever made known; but rather 
from a disposition to get rid of the Bible, and to lose sight of the 
old paths in which the saints of God have walked from the begin- 
ning. It is desired that human reason may have the merit of 
discovering a religion for itself, and the liberty to change its gods 
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as often as passion or caprice may require. And this thirst for 
novelty, not truth, —this desire of freedom from old obligations, 
not of progress in holiness and divine knowledge, — is met by a 
host of teachers ever ready to prophecy smooth things to them 
whose itching ears cannot endure sound doctrine. The pulpit, the 
press, and the lyceum, are continually announcing some new 
discovery in religion, in morals, or in the philosophy of life ; and 
the young, especially, are in imminent danger of being fatally 
misled by the confident tone in which the old religion of their 
fathers is condemned and ridiculed. 

We wish, however, at the very outset, to discriminate clearly 
between that craving for novelty referred to above, and that 
natural thirst for knowledge which excites men to investigate 
every subject of interest to them as natural and immortal creatures, 
and to use all means and opportunities of increasing their stock 
of true knowledge. ‘‘ Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” The mind was made 
to inquire for, and to find pleasure in, the discovery of truth. It 
is not the aim of religion to extinguish this thirst for knowledge, 
or to make the soul indolently satisfied with any present attain- 
ment, It fears no kind or degree of mental activity which is 
directed to legitimate objects of investigation, and seeks by proper 
means to enlarge the boundaries of science. On the contrary, it 
rejoices in every victory which the mind obtains over the dark 
powers of ignorance and superstition. It accepts and blesses 
every discovery of the astronomer, the geologist, the chemist, 
and the philosopher ; and standing in the chief places of con- 
course, exhorts all men to incline their ear unto wisdom, to cry 
after knowledge, to lift up their voice for understanding, to seek 
for wisdom as for silver, and to search for itas for hid treasures. 
God himself, through the intellectual and moral powers he has 
given us, and through his providence, which every day furnishes 
new means of investigation, is continually inviting us to the dili- 
gent study of those magnificent volumes of revelation and nature 
which he has opened before us. And all these great subjects 
which appeal so powerfully to our curiosity, and our sense of © 
ignorance, when studied in a right frame of mind, and with refer- 
ence to the practical duties which demand our chief care, 
will reward our labors with fresh views of truth, and with ever- 
increasing fruit for the mind and the heart. 
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But the state of mind which we speak of in this article, is 
entirely different from a common and innocent desire for knowl- 
edge, in its nature, in its origin, and in its influence upon the 
character and life. It is not the love of truth and duty. It is 
not an earnest wish to discover that which is essential to the 
proper development of the affections. It is not the delight of an 
inquiring soul holding fellowship with nature and with God. It 
is a restless passion, ever clamorous for that which is new, 
merely because it is new; and weary of everything old, merely 
because it is old. These lovers of novelty find gratification, 
not in discovery, but in change, —not in the addition of a 
useful planet to our system, but in the wonder which its fresh 
light awakens ; and for every new luminary thus discovered, they 
would have an old one quenched. ‘They have no taste for the 
pleasure which results from the quiet performance of known duty, 
from the thorough study and application of useful science, from 
the contemplation of their own mysterious nature and immortal 
destiny, and from an earnest and effectual preparation for the 
tribunal before which they must soon stand. Weary of the old 
world of thought, with its familiar sun, and ever-varying land- 
scapes, and exhaustless beauty, they desire a new one to awaken 
feeling in their torpid hearts. ‘Tired of hearing perpetually of 
that God, who of old laid the foundations of the earth, and hath 
appointed a day in which he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness; they long to hear some “ setter forth of strange gods.” 
Disgusted with the Bible and the gospel of yesterday, they 
demand a gospel of to-day, and a revelation that shall be made 
through perverted and unsanctified mind in successive instalments 
till the end of time. They are never happier than when agitated 
by some unprecedented absurdity, which they have neither the 
patience to examine, nor the ability to comprehend. They live in 
a scene of useless agitation, ever learning, and never able to 
come to the knowledge of the truth. They ask for novelty as 
the drunkard for intoxicating drink, that they may forget them- 
selves, the truth, and God, in the dreams of a heated imagination. 

Their notion of progress consists in renouncing all that has 
been obtained by laborious investigation, to seize upon some 
questionable invention. According to this we are ever to be new 
beginners, raw and green. ‘The scientific idea of progress is to 
adhere to the established basis of ascertained truth, and to be 
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continually enlarging the boundaries of what is already secured. 
This can be done only by following the old rule, “ to keep what 
you have, and get what you can.” 

But it may be said that this state of mind is at least innocent, 
if it is not commendable. It may, perhaps, seem so to those who 
have not made it the subject of much reflection ; but it is certain 
that they are mistaken. Tor surely no passion or affection of the 
mind which is not under the control of the Divine law, — which 
wanders restlessly about, or stands idle in the market-place, 
waiting for some new gratification that can be obtained without the 
price of labor, — which is applied to no useful purpose, and pro- 
duces no valuable results, — can be altogether innocent. But it 
is, in truth, worse than it at first seems. It is not merely 
negatively sinful, it is a positive evil, and produces unspeakable 
mischief in the Church and in the world. When the desire for 
perpetual change in religion has become the ruling passion, it 
places a man in a false relation to everything within and with- 
out. It gives a wrong direction and character to the thoughts. 
It hinders self-examination, self-knowledge, and selfculture. It 
interrupts the proper business of religion. It produces uncer- 
tainty and instability of moral character, and leaves the soul 
without strength or consolation amidst the contradictions of the 
world, the sudden changes of this stormy life, and the struggles 
of the last hour. It turns the church into a debating society ; 
and makes the intercourse of those who should be of the same 
mind and judgment, painful and unedifying. It exerts a fatal 
influence upon personal piety, and upon all the relations of life. 
It fills the church and the state with idle, ignorant, gossipping, 
and noisy declaimers, who desire to be teachers of the law, while 
they understand neither what they say, nor whereof they affirm. 
Under the influence of such a principle, a man’s religion can have 
no foundation nor symmetry, his graces no root, his hopes no sanc- 
tion, his professions no sincerity, his religious character no value. 
He loses the substance of truth in his vain pursuit of shadows. 
He profanes the temple of God by his unhallowed curiosity ; and 
makes a Christian profession contemptible by his foolish inconsis- 
tency. What, then, is the moral character of a state of mind 
which produces all these dreadful results ? 

May all our readers be delivered from this evil principle, — 
this weakness, not of the flesh, but of the spirit, — this source of 

VOL. III. 7 
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failure in duty, of feebleness in the hour of trial, of cowardice 
and terror in death. And to fortify themselves against all temp- 
tations to cherish this spirit, let them remember, that although in 
art, in science, in practical life, new and important truths may be 
brought to light from day to day; yet in religion, everything of 
highest value to man is old, and that novelty is a presumptive 
evidence of falsehood. ‘The Locrians entertained such a dread of 
change, that every one who proposed a new law was compelled to 
do so with a halter about his neck, that if his proposition were 
rejected, he might be immediately hung. If such a custom could 
enforced among us, there would be fewer novelties in the science 
of religion! What we want with respect to the Bible, which is 
the source of all our religious knowledge, is, as John Norton once 
said, not “new light, but new sight,’ —not additional revela- 
tions, but a clearer and deeper knowledge of the written Word, 
—not the learned speculations of uninspired men, but a better 
understanding of the testimony of the first witnesses, whom God 
sent forth with miraculous powers to spread his Word among the 
nations. How many old and salutary truths, beautiful as the 
stars, and enduring as eternity, invite our study and promise high 
intellectual, as well as spiritual, delight; while we go about with 
gaping curiosity, asking of all we meet: ‘‘ Who will shew us any 
gool?’’ It is one of the devil’s masterpieces and chief deceiv- 
ing tricks, says Luther, to draw us away from the Bible, and to 
make us think that there is anything of greater importance 
than the hearing, reading, and meditating upon God’s Word, 
wherein all our welfare and salvation, both temporal and eternal, 
consist. This book contains a wisdom that no man is able fully 
to comprehend. We must ever remain learners here, for we 
cannot fathom a single word of God. We have only the first 
fruits ; and when we fancy that all is exhausted, we have scarcely 
mastered the simplest rudiments of the divine oracles. 

Our first care, then, should be to understand as fully as possible 
the holy and venerable Book of Life ; and everything is an imper- 
tinence which renders us indifferent to its claims, or forgetful of 
its teachings. The speculations of learned men may have their 
value. The views which a high and advancing culture, with 
the aid of an untrammelled press, is continually spreading before 
us, may demand a passing notice ; but should never be regarded 
as of sufficient importance to interrupt for a day, our diligent 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE ARTS. (65) 








study of God’s Word, or to awaken a doubt of the absolute 
sufficiency of its teaching, for all the moral and spiritual wants of 
mankind. ‘The religion of the Bible, by which alone we can be 
rendered happy in this world, or prepared for the world to come, 
consists, not in new revelations, new doctrines, new theories, — not 
jn ascending up into heaven to bring Christ down, nor in descend- 
ing into the deep, to bring Christ up from the dead, nor in going 
across the sea to find something of which our philosophy has 
never dreamed ;— notin searching into those hidden things which 
God has kept in his own power, — but in righteousness, peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost; in meek and grateful obedience to the 
system of doctrine which we have heard from the beginning ; in 
holy love to God, and in justice, faithfulness, and charity to man; 
in the steady and persevering discharge of the ever-recurring 
duties of our Christian calling ; in patient hope, and in deep com- 
munion with the powers of the world to come ; in daily preparation 
for the hour which shall separate us from earth, and reveal the 
glories and the terrors of the future state. He that has the com- 
forts and the excitements of such a religion, will feel no want of 
those poor novelties, by which the lovers of pleasure are cheated 
of truth and peace ; nor at last be compelled to exclaim in bitter- 
ness of soul: ‘* How have I hated instruction, and my heart 
despised reproof; and have not obeyed the voice of my teachers, 
nor inclined mine ear to them that instructed me ! ” 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE ARTS.* 


Tue Protestant Church dispenses with the fine arts in her 
worship, and even seems to despise them. She has no architect- 
ure, no sculpture, no painting. The Roman Church delights to 
establish this facet, and to expatiate on it; she even affects to be 
scandalized by it. We are aware, indeed, that she has her 
reasons for seeking, without the limits of her own community, 
occasions of scandal, and for searching after the mote which is in 
oureye. But a great number of Protestants make common cause 
with her upon the point in question, by maintaining the principle 


* Translated from ‘* La Reformation,”’ for the Observatory. 
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that worship ought not to be deprived of any magnificence which 
art can bestow upon it; and by secking, in the circumstances of 
our history, the apologies for our artistic poverty ; thus refusing 
to attribute it to a permanent cause. No one appears to have 
admitted this to be a peculiar feature of Protestantism, nor to 
have accepted the challenge of our adversaries. Is it not time, 
then, that the subject be taken up ? 

Among all men, and generally in proportion to their intellectual 
development, we find, besides the five senses which do not distin- 
guish them from the animal races, other senses; or, to speak 
with more precision, a superior employment of these senses ; 


in several departments. However thick the veil of matter, there 
are those privileged beings to whom it is not completely impene- 
trable ; and who know how to lift its folds, so far as to enable us 
to guess what may be beneath. But that is what we mean by 
art; a manifestation of the spiritual world. In proportion as the 
sensuous arrangement more faithfully exhibits the outlines of the 
idea, in proportion as the execution shall more minutely set the 
thought in relief,so much the more will it approach the beautiful. 
This sensuous manifestation of the spiritual world will never be to 


Creator, the Supreme Artist, presents it to us, it is only by medi- 


discover in his works, his invisible perfections, his eternal power 
and godhead. Yet this creation has had its existence, in order 
that we might, in some measure, contemplate God. It is by the 
study of nature, that the Saviour often guides us, he who knew 
more perfectly than any other, the work of the Father. The 


side by which it may be seized, and fixed in the world of the 
visible. God has manifested himself, — God who is spirit; the 
Word has become flesh, and by this means we have been enabled 
to contemplate his glory; the fulness of the godhead has dwelt 
bodily in Jesus Christ. 

After having ascended to the contemplation of our adorable and 
beloved Saviour, may we return, without any transition, to the 3 
idea of art? We do so without hesitation, for, in fact, our train E 
of thought is not interrupted by this contemplation ; it rather 
reposes in it, and comes forth from it sanctified. It is from the 
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Christian point of view that we contemplate Art. The manifes- 
tation of eternal beauty, we have said, is very imperfect for 
imperfect men, being exhibited here only in the finite ; it will 
become complete only to glorified man, when he shall know as he is 
known, — when, out of the flesh, he shall see God as he is. Still, 
it is, in man’s present state, the link which unites the sensible to 
the spiritual world. | 

God has revealed himself by language, in the Word; by means 
of form, in Jesus Christ; and by mechanism, in creation. He has 
reflected himself, then, in the Word, from eternity; but from the 
beginning to the end of time, he manifests himself by means of 
form. ‘T'o this twofold revelation unite themselves, more or less 
legitimately, the two great branches of art, the one spiritual, the 
other formal or material ; the first embracing eloquence, poetry, and 
music ; the second including architecture, sculpture, and painting ; 
the members of these two series respectively corresponding to 
each other. The radical distinction between these two branches 
is essential to the understanding of Art; and the confounding 
them is the source of all the current errors on this subject. The 
first derives its inspirations from a region which lies beyond the 
sensible world, which controls it, and transcends all its limits ; 
for it to copy, would be to deny itself. ‘The other on the con- 
trary, must confine itself to imitation. As soon as its ideal passes 
over the boundaries of the sensible world, it lands in deformity 
and absurdity. 

Eloquence, poetry, and music, directly and immediately exalt 
the thoughts. They are always adapted to Christian worship. 

Architecture, sculpture, and painting, arrest and retain the 
thoughts in the sensible world. ‘They are strangers to Christian 
worship, for which they furnish no fulcrum, but, on the contrary, 
a mass to be itself lifted up. 

Let us compare in the light of this distinction, music and 
painting, for example. In music, the execution may be well 
adapted to the thought, and transmit it in its fulness. In paint- 
ing, the execution remains always infinitely below the conception ; 
mediocrity alone would dispute this fact, which is the despair of 
all the great masters. The principle of this difference, is, that in 
painting we are reduced to imitating. And what do we imitate ? 
A world fallen and corruptible, in which the breath of God alone 
can preserve life and majesty. Music, on the contrary, does not 
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live by imitation ; it appears like a stranger here below; like a 
heavenly guest, whose very gait betrays a celestial origin. It 
descends in the midst of us, makes the tour of our hearts, 
penetrates our souls with its irresistible accents, but in order to 
raise us to a higher sphere. It cannot borrow the gait of this 
world, without falling, and wholly debasing itself. 

It may be objected, that the point of departure from which 
it rises to infinite heights, is still, this material creation; and that 
this world is full of harmonies. But what is the force of this 
objection ? Let Michael Angelo become deaf, and the musician 
remains complete; but let him become blind, and the painter is 
dead. Who has not seen a great artist leap for joy at the mere 
reading of a musical work? Who has not seen him roll out 
waves of inspiration witha pen? All this, however, you say, 
proves nothing; for in the case supposed, inspiration is nourished 
by memory. That isa point to be studied; but let us go on. 
Who could imagine Raphael or Rubens as born and growing up 
in a subterranean gallery, living there always without ever having 
seen the sky, nature, woman, and childhood ; and there executing 
their master-pieces ? Nothing, however, can hinder us from repre- 
senting to ourselves Mozart or Beethoven as conceiving their works, 
even in the same circumstances. Be this as it may, our position 
remains sound. Musical power never shews itself in imitation. 
You may try to reproduce the storm, the battle, the avalanche ; 
but it is not real music that you make. And if these isolated 
examples be insisted on, we should turn them to the account of 
our argument, by shewing that if music owes any thing to nature, 
she owes to it her discords, and never her harmonies ;— the 
discords which add to the eloquence of its pleading for the favor 
of heaven. You may indeed in one sense, define music as the 
contrast of the world. 

It would be easy, by comparing, in turns, poetry or the interior 
man, with sculpture or the exterior man, — the eloquence which 
moves the quickened masses, with architecture which moves 
the inanimate mass,—to exhibit, if not the contrast, at least 
the essential differences, between these developments of two 
distinct elements. It might be contended, that poetry and 
eloquence must, like music, find their ideal in the spiritual world. 
Is descriptive poetry, poetry indeed? The eloquence which imi- 
tates, is it eloquence at all ? Sculpture and architecture have, on the 
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contrary, their types in the sensible world ; and borrow them, in 
turns, from the three kingdoms of nature. All this, we are aware, 
will be warmly contested, but not from the Christian point of 
view. Material art pretends, too, to have its own ideal, whose 
starting-point controls the sensible creation, and controls its own 
creations, as it denominates them. We cannot be ignorant of 
this theory, which dates back to Plato’s admirable conceptions of 
God’s ideas. But Plato in imagining a type, an ideal for all 
things, supposed that the world had come from the hands of the 
Creator such as we now see it. Then, in fact, we might by com- 
munion with God, recover this ideal of the sensible world, and 
realize it in some degree by means of art. But revelation has, 
from the beginning, annihilated this theory ; in its opening pages, 
it informs us, that the creation is fallen: ‘* Cursed is the ground 
for thy sake!”? Man’s empire over matter has been restrained, 
and cannot be recovered, so long as the creation is not restored to 
its primitive state. The Christian, the man who renders a true 
worship, has regained a portion of art, the spiritual part, the 
ideal of which is first entirely in Christ ; then, in a regenerated 
heart and mind. As to the ideal of the exterior world, it cannot 
be found now in the actual condition of things, it cannot be 
recovered; and we can neither transform the external world 
according to a type which we do not possess, nor abandon this 
ideal, the absence of which destroys a part of our nature, and 
which is one of the wants of our nature. ‘‘ The creature was 
made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of Him who 
hath subjected the same in hope.” The theory we oppose, is 
unscriptural ; we are fully justified in resisting it, having placed 
ourselves at the Bible point of view, and desiring to consider art 
only in its relations to worship. 

Let us return to the principles laid down. Spiritual art, in 
its three subdivisions, adapts itself to spiritual worship; and we 
cannot think that, in our day, the different branches of the 
Reformed Church have any occasion to envy Roman Catholicism 
in this respect. The distinction being fully established, we will 
pursue our examination, with the assurance inspired by a first 
advantage, and one perhaps unexpected. 

We mean to say, that material art is not so directly applicable, 
80 closely allied as spiritual art, to Christian thought. Yet, says 
the objector, would it not be better to sanctify it, than to banish 
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it entirely from worship, bringing to it in this way that religious 
sentiment which would develope it usefully? ‘To the pure all 
things are pure. After all, we live inthe world of forms! Yes; 
but must we in the world of appearances, seek to consecrate 
form? And who are we, then, that we should assume the high 
prerogative of consecrating any thing? The heaven and the 
earth shall pass away, and with them every thing that is but a 
pale and dead copy of them. Spiritual art makes part of the 
invisible and eternal things, — things which shall be brought to the 
consummation of an eternal unity. Let us once more repeat it, 
for the contrary has been often repeated; Material art belongs 
to visible and perishable things ; it so pertains to them, that you 
may establish the rule, that the degree of its development in any 
age or country will measure, in that age or country, the develop- 
ment of pantheistic, sensual, or idolatrous tendencies. If there 
be a country like England, where these tendencies are not deeply 
rooted, there this branch of art will not have flourished. If, too, 
there have been in the very countries where these tendencies have 
always been manifested, epochs in which they have been more 
especially reduced to theory, and held in esteem, like the age of 
Augustus, and that of Leo X., these epochs will always shew the 
strongest development of the material branches of art in their 
several forms. 

As to the spiritual branch of art, the Bible gives us the most 
sublime specimens. It is the source of the highest poetry, witness 
Racine, Milton, and Klopstock. It is the type of the highest 
eloquence. In a word, it recommends to Christianity, not the 
worship, but the cultivation, of music, whose charms Christ him- 
self enjoyed, and whose harmonies he consecrated in the midst of 
his disciples.* As to the material arts, if the Gospel has not 
condemned them, it has at least repudiated them ; if it has never 
defamed them, it has at least dismissed them by a tacit agreement, 
and has never maintained an alliance with them. The Holy 
Scriptures, in forming and cultivating the imagination, warn us 
against images, against “ the lust of the eyes,”’ against the control 
which matter and form may gain over us; for‘if we do not master 
them, they will master us. 


* Matt. xxvi. 30; Mark, xiv. 26; I. Cor. xiv. 26; Eph. v. 19; Col. tii. 
16; James, v. 13. 
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We may refer to another and a specious objection. The 
Israclites were always brought by Providence under the influence 
of the highest displays of external art ; first in Egypt, then in 
Babylon. And from these sources, by divine guidance, they 
drew many of the materials of their own worship. That sumptu- 
ous tabernacle of admirable proportions; those cherubim which 
overshadowed the mercy-seat; all that brilliant furniture and 
architectural display which powerfully affected the sight of the 
Israelites, were they not symbols designed to elevate his thoughts 
to the invisible tabernacle, the throne of glory, the assembly of 
angels bowed before the unveiled splendors of divine grace and 
wisdom? If for a carnal people, prone to idolatry, and living 
among idolaters, these symbols were the support of religious 
sentiment, how much less danger, and how much more benefit, do 
they not offer to more spiritual people? Such is the argument 
whose weakness the apologists of Rome have often sought to 
conceal by the brilliancy of their style. But precisely because 
this external employment of types and symbols was appropriate 
to the worship of Jews, it is inappropriate to Christian worship. 
For, the fundamental principle, which is the key of the two dis- 
pensations, is this; that the relation of the old covenant to the 
new, is not that of a type to a superior type, but of the type 
to the thing typified. We profess in Jesus Christ the realities 
which the Jewish worship prefigured; shall we let go of them to 
lay hold again upon the shadow ? 

But even if it should be denied that we are in the full posses- 
sion of these realities, would arbitrary symbols, (and arbitrary they 
will always be,) enhance their value ? We must repeat, that mate- 
rial art can only imitate what it has seen. Do you forget, then, 
or are you ignorant of, the numerous texts which shew that Moses 
had seen the heavenly model he was commissioned to imitate ? 
‘See that thou make all things,” it was said to him, “ according 
to the pattern shewed thee in the mount.” Both Testaments 
attach a high value to this fact. Likewise, when Solomon was 
commissioned to erect the temple, God himself drew the plan, 
even to the smallest details. (I Chron., xxviii. 11-15.) What 
model of this kind has he revealed to you? Where is your 
Sinai? Is it in the Vatican, in the interval between two orgies, 
that your chief has, in his turn, contemplated the invisible world ? 
The apostle Paul, rapt to the third heaven, has he reported the 
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plan of your cathedrals, or the model of your statues? It is, 
probably, in an attentive study of his epistle to the Romans that 
you have discovered it! — But pardon us! We forgot that your 
St. Peter was once a statue of Jupiter, and that your temples 
were pagan temples. 

No, you will not succeed in leading us to take your worship 
for Christian worship; if, for no other reason, because it is a 
parody of the Jewish worship. 

Our religious buildings will never have an imposing and splen- 
did character. Will the men who have received and understood 
the commission to devote themselves, with all they possess, to the 
propagation of the truth which saves, and to the comforting of 
the poor, ever have millions of superfluous wealth? Let us not 
fear to present this form of utilitarianism in the boldest manner ; 
the utilitarianism which is not selfishness, the utilitarianism of 
love, which has not yet attained to a very high degree among 
us. Nay, this is the very requirement both of the letter and of 
the spirit of the gospel. A singie text, which we may not pass 
in silence, might seem to enfeeble our assertion. ‘* Might not 
this ointment,” said Judas, “‘ have been sold for three hundred 
pence, and have been given to the poor?” ‘“* Let her alone,” 
replied the Saviour, ‘‘ why trouble ye her ? She hath wrought a 
good work on me.’ We have recently heard this passage 
explained by two men who have no other points of contact but 
those furnished by time and space. Mr. Vinet concluded from 
it, that intention gives value to action; and that utility is the 
sacrifice of the heart to Christ, whatever may be its manifestation. 
The other, a legitimate heir to the exegesis of the Tempter, sees 
in this declaration, a formal command to spend in popular carou- 
sals the funds designed for the poor. However this may be, this 
text of Scripture, far from repelling utilitarianism, as we have 
presented it, consecrates it ; since it presents to us the act of the 
sinful woman as altogether exceptional, and authorized by the 
solemnity of the circumstances, and by the approaching death of 
Christ. The rule is this: Always you shall have the poor to remind 
you of the only real employment of riches, always an opportu- 
nity to benefit them. So long as this is the case, we sha'l not 
be justifiable in burying enormous sums in stone monuments. 
Besides, Jesus Christ has himself pointed out the way of honoring 
him with our riches: ‘* Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
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the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’”’ The 
heavenly building which will receive us, is not, indeed, made by 
human hands, and our alms will not defray the expenses of it. 
But is the obligation to bless Christ’s poor, on that account, less 
evident, less absolute, less universal? It is then in the name of 
Christian utility, that we strike another blow at Christian archi- 
tecture. Yes, better assuage the sorrows of a thousand families, 
better erect ten modest chapels among the population who hunger 
and thirst for the Gospel, than to stretch a golden dome over 
the infidelity of a nation. Here we reach a field, where we can 
successfully attack the extravagance of Christian art. 

The Church, which at first made profession of being in daily 
expectation of the coming of her Lord im the clouds of heaven, 
at length became weary of standing on her feet, with uplifted 
eyes. She then calculated the times and the seasons, and made 
it out to be ages distant ; and Satan added some ciphers to the 
amount. Then she wanted to find some convenient place for 
reposing her weary head. She sat down in the midst of the 
world, and gradually became petrified ; she became confounded, 
identified, shall we say, with the walls to which she had lent 
her name. 

What is now intended by the phrase: “I am going to the 
Church!” And what is a Church, in our modern Christianity ? 
Is it the meeting of “lively stones,” or the stone building; the 
spiritual house of God, or the mullions; ‘‘ the pillar and ground 
of the truth,”’ or the colonnades which make an imposing retreat 
for falsehood ? 

It is a very significant fact, that the most beautiful monuments 
of what is called Christian art, all belong to the epochs of most 
profound spiritual darkness. Chateaubriand, the author par 
excellence, Catholic and poetic, has he not refuted himself in this 
remarkable, and too little noticed, passage: ‘ T'ruth does not 
belong to a stone ; but error cannot vegetate, save in the shadow 
of the sanctuary!’’ This remark is almost entirely just; yet you 
cannot say that error needs protection ; alas! it often germinates 
and bears fruit under the open sky ; but it is true that it never 
flourishes more than when protected by an imposing and attract- 
ive institution. Why, if not because the imagination is with most 
men, the substitute for conscience? ‘The religion of the majority 
consists in admiration. They are thankful that they can yield 
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their intellectual being up to religious impressions, while their 
moral being is more and more inaccessible. It was not thus, 
through the imagination, that Paul proposed to lead captives to 
the foot of the cross of Jesus Christ. Men have learned the how 
to take hold of the cross on the sensational side, in order to avoid 
being themselves taken hold of by the gospel. They give it a 
large tribute of admiration, on condition that it will exact no 
other ; and the more they consider themselves to have given it, 
the less do they feel the necessity of giving themselves. Need 
we recall here the well known words of the most polished and 
agreeable slanderer of revelation: ‘‘The simplicity of the 
Scriptures astonishes me, their majesty confounds me!”’ It would 
be perhaps more interesting to call to mind the part which these 
words play in rationalistic preaching. They have of right, their 
place in a majority of these discourses. ‘The hearer has a pre- 
sentiment of their approach for some minutes before they appear ; 
and makes ready to admire in his turn, on the faith of Rousseau. 
The preacher has gained his point, when he has made them 
sound forth majestically. Such is the theological audience, before 
which they are uttered with a popular elocution. If such 1s 
man’s treatment of the gospel itself, the phenomenon is even still 
more striking, when evangelical truths are carried into the pulpit 
by Christian orators. In general, the more admiration they 
produce, the less genuine fruit is to be found. A studied deliv- 
ery provokes criticism on the form, and has no affinity with the 
authority of teaching. We aver with proper qualifications, but 
we cannot refrain from averring, that the greatest simplicity in 
worship,* and much more in the externals of worship, is the best 
means of preventing this trick of the human heart. 

Christian architecture is indissolubly bound to the fiction of a 
State Church. We know that at this day temples are not the 
habitation of God, but of man. While the nations desire to have 
them splendid, the “little flock,” is content to find everywhere a 
modest retreat, to worship God, in spirit and in truth. The time 
is approaching, has, in fact, come, when the vault of heaven, the 
valleys of the mountains, the shade of the forest, will serve for 
the sanctuary of God’s faithful worshippers. To conclude ; in 
the name of nature, yea, of art ; in the name of Christian utility ; 


* True eloquence despises eloquence.— Pascal. 
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in the name of the study of the human heart; in the name of 
individualism, we will cheerfully sacrifice the edifice to edification. 

As to sculpture and painting, what place can they find in 
Christian worship ? ‘They can claim no place, only so far as they 
can reproduce for us the exact image and expression of our divine 
Saviour, as he appeared among men. When that occurs, then we 
shall at least believe that the question deserves examination ; until 
then, we cannot even entertain the question of employing them. 
But it is exactly there that they must fail. In fact, a portrait 
is not merely a reproduction of the features and form, of the 
relief even, of a physiognomy; it is above all, the expression of 
the individual character ; of the individual, we say ; for the first 
quality of a portrait unquestionably is, individuality. To effect 
this, the artist must first of all be penetrated with a notion, clear 
and distinct, of the genius of his model. According to these 
universally admitted principles, what signifies a portrait of Jesus 
Christ, even if we admit, which is utterly incredible, that tradition 
has preserved to us the memory of his features? Here is the 
matter; where is the soul? Here is the transparency ; where is 
the light? We shall never obtain a distinct notion of the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ, for that which distinguished hin, is, that 
he is not individual, but human ;—the personality of him who 
came to correspond to the most diverse, the most opposite individ- 
ualities, could not be a specialty. The specialty of Jesus Christ, 
is, that he was universal, that he collected and contained in himself 
all the features of all characters in their perfection. The expres- 
sion which one should give to his face, whatever it might be, could 
satisfy only a small number of persons, precisely because his 
countenance suited all. hus Guido, who made only the heads of 
Christ, felt that in each of his admirable Hece Homos, he had 
produced a man, but not the man. The mystics have attempted 
the solution of the problem, and have approached as near as 
possible to it, in making portraits of Jesus Christ without any 
expression. These pictures have not the expression of death, for 
even death has an expression ; it is something of an indefinable 
and majestic simplicity. The high authority of the apostle’s . 
words gives the law as to all these attempts so unfortunate in 
their results: “‘ Henceforth know we no man after the flesh ; yea, 
though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth 
know we him no more.” 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REVIEW. 


DEAR Sir: [ address you as the representative of an unknown 
writer, in your number for December, 1848. I see in that 
number, a severe censure upon me, for some strictures upon Dr. 
Carson, contained in my work on Baptism. Those strictures 
were based, in part, on what I regarded as a gross misstatement of 
facts, persisted in after I had pointed it out. You deem my view 
of the case erroneous, and on this ground base your censure of 
me. ‘The passage of Dr. Carson, on which I pass censure, is the 
following : 

“Well, how does Mr. Beecher bring out his proof, [that baptizo 
means to purify|? If the writings of the fathers prove that they 
understood this word in Mr. B.’s sense, must not Mr. B. prove this by 
alleging examples of the use of the word in this sense? Common 
sense, what do you say? But Mr. Lb. attempts no such thing; he 
does not appeal to the use of the word by the Fathers, but to other 
words applied by the Fathers to the same ordinance. 

“ Now I do not charge my opponent with dishonesty in the use of 
this argument; I do him the justice to believe that he is the dupe of 
his own sophistry ; but it is a sophistry childishly weak.” 

This is a direct assertion, that the whole proof offered by me 
consisted only of examples of the use of other words besides 
baptizo, and that I did not appeal to the use of that word at all. 
Nor is this all. He asserts, that I attempted no such thing. 
What now are the facts? My words, in the argument to which 
Dr. Carson was replying, were these: ‘ They often use baptismos 
in the legal and sacrificial sense, so as to exclude any idea but 
katharismos (purification.) This statement I sustained by three 
examples, each of them containing the word baptismos. Was it 
possible, in the nature of things, for Dr. Carson more entirely to 
misrepresent facts? This I pointed out to him, but he again pub- 
lished the same statement unaltered. A proceeding so contrary 
to Christian integrity, seemed to me to demand censure, and I 
wrote accordingly. 

I said: ‘In this case he not only grossly misstated a simple 
matter of fact, but he then ridiculed and insulted me on the basis 
of that misstatement. I pointed out to him the entire falsehood 
of his statement. Would not an honest man correct it in a 
second edition? Would not an honorable man apologize for the 
groundless insult, and retract it? But Dr. Carson does neither. 
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nein 


In the last edition of his reply, he retains the same obviously 
false statement, and the same insult to me based upon it.” I 
then notice his professions, and thus proceed: ** When a man 
makes such professions, whilst doing such acts, I cannot but call 
his professions the guise of zeal for the glory of God, and declare 
that he is unwilling to admit the truth, and therefore misrepresents 
and denies it.”’ 

To defend Dr. Carson, you try to shew, that the passages 
quoted by me did not present “* a case of the actual use of the 
word as such in the language.’ It were easy to shew both the 
falsehood and the absurdity of this statement. But suppose that 
it were so, still I ask, did not I regard them as cases of the use 
of the word; and did I not as such adduce them? LEvenif I 
did not succeed in producing proper examples of the use of the 
word, yet did I not make the attempt, and produce what I regarded 
assuch? Yet Dr. Carson says: ‘* Mr. Beecher attempts no such 
thing ;”’ and you undertake to defend him in so saying! 

But suppose Dr. Carson had said, in the passage which I 
censure, what you try to impute to him as his meaning. Suppose 
he had said, not only that I quoted some passages containing other 
words besides baptismos, but also some passages containing that 
very word, and that I supposed them to be proper cases of the 
use of the word in the language, whereas they are not, would not 
the whole scope, spirit, and meaning of the passage have been of 
necessity changed ? Could he have added in immediate connexion 
with this, that I attempted no such thing as to appeal to the use 
of the word baptismos? Yet this is what he has said. Notice 
the power of his words. ‘They do not say that I attempted 
to do the thing in question, and failed; but that I did not even 
attempt to do any thing of the kind. And it is on this absolute 
exclusion, that the whole force of his effort to hold me up to 
contempt, as the ‘* dupe of my own sophistry, and that a sophis- 
try childishly weak,’ depends. 

I therefore revard your effort to defend Dr. Carson, as a total 
failure, even if it were true that the passages alleged by me did 
not contain ‘*a ease of the actual use of the word as such in the 
language.” But I totally deny that this is the fact, and you 
have given no proof that it is. Baptismos is either used as an 
appropriated name of a rite, or it is used in its common and 
unappropriated sense. In either case it is a part of the Greek 
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tongue, and has a meaning, and the uses of it are actual uses of 
the word as such in the language. It follows, therefore, that 
you are guilty of the very thing which you charge on me. You 
have passed upon me the censure of making the most deliberate 
and ungenerous attack on the moral integrity of an opponent that 
you recollect ever to have met in all the history of religious 
controversy. You have passed on me this censure, not only 
without proof, but without the possibility of proof. The facts are 
before you, and before the public. Until you can shew that I 
did not even attempt to allege examples of the use of the word 
baptismos in the sense of purification, you can offer no defence of 
Dr. Carson ; and my censure, severe as it is, was deserved. 

But why are you so peculiarly sensitive to the impeachment 
of the integrity of one man, although based on facts, —and not 
sensitive to the impeachment of the integrity of all men who are 
not convinced by the arguments on your side of the question, 
although based on no facts? Did I not present for your consid- 
eration, this sentence, published under the sanction of the 
American Baptist Publication Society : ‘* We frankly confess that 
the more we read on the baptismal controversy, the more our 
charity compels us to struggle against the conviction that forces 
itself on us, that on this subject it 1s not light that is most 
wanting, but relegious honesty.’ That is, though they struggle 
against it, yet a conviction forces itself on them, that the oppo- 
nents of the Baptists have not religious honesty. I will not say 
that this is the most deliberate and ungenerous attack upon the 
moral integrity of all who are not convinced by the arguments of 
the Baptists, that I recollect ever to have met with in the history 
of religious controversy. On that point, I shall leave all men to 
judge for themselves. But of one thing I am sure, that while 
you have no words of censure for such a wholesale attack on the 
religious honesty of those who are not convinced by your arguments, 
an attack which it is utterly impossible to sustain by any proof 
whatever, it ill becomes you to censure me for reproving Dr. 
Carson for persisting in a gross and palpable misstatement of 
facts; and that, after it had been clearly presented to his notice, 
as a wrong that demanded redress. Nor’ doI believe that God 
is indifferent to such things, or that he will accept those profes- 
sions of zeal for his glory which stand connected with such wrongs 
remaining unredressed. He has said: * If thou bring thy gift to 
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the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come, and offer 
thy gift.” 

One other thing I would present for your attention, which you 
seem entirely to have forgotten. Dr. Carson was the assailant, 
and in all cases in which I have used severity, I have done it 
either in self-defence, or in defence of the moral soundness of the 
public mind, against his style of controversy. Even his own 
countrymen deem him guilty of abuse in dealing with his antago- 
nist, and his friends expostulated with him for it. To this I add 
that my censures are logical, and not passionate and unfounded. 
Shew me, in any case, that I pass a censure which is not proved 
to be well founded, and I will cheerfully retract it. 

The mere passing of censures is not of necessity wrong. You 
do not seem to have regarded it as wrong to censure me with 
great severity, because you supposed that you had good grounds 
for it. I have, it is true, shewn that you had none. Yet [ 
admit your sincerity and conscientiousness, so long as you sup- 
posed that you had such grounds. In like manner have I con- 
scientiously censured Dr. Carson, and shall not withdraw my 
censures till they are shewn to be unfounded. 

Iam happy to hear you say: ‘* We have no disposition to 
justify, much less to imitate, Dr. Carson’s style of writing.”’ 
And yet I think that you have undertaken to defend one of the 
worst and most defenceless portions of his writings. Not only is 
it based on falsehood, but its whole tone and spirit is unworthy of 
a Christian controversalist. After defending this, you need not 
shrink from defending anything else. 

But if I have succeeded at last in opening the eyes of my 
Baptist brethren to the fact which you seem to concede, that Dr. 
Carson’s style of writing cannot be justified, and ought not to be 
imitated, I have not labored in vain. For years his works have 
been circulated here ; and this is the first concession that has been 
made, that it is not desirable to sympathize with them, and to 
imitate them as models. ‘They have been praised immoderately ; 
but till I exposed and censured them, no voice of warning, at least 
in this country, was raised against them. ‘Truly the progress is 
hopeful. Now you have no disposition to justify, much less to 
imitate, his style of writing. In this I‘ perfectly agree with you. 
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I do not justify him. I have not imitated him. ‘True I have 
used severity, but only such as was necessary to repel his abusive 
attacks. Never have I made an offensive war on him. And I 
do not hesitate to say, that, in my judgment, it is beyond your 
power to shew that any of my censures on him are unfounded. 
A proper analysis and exposure of the false reasoning contained 
in your piece, I defer to another occasion. 
I am yours, affectionately, 
K. BEECHER. 





OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS, AND THINGS. 


THe GoLpen Firece. — The times of Jason and the Argonauts 
seem to be returning on a vastly enlarged scale. Not that we would 
intimate that the expeditions which are getting up and off for the 
Sacramento are all of a fleecing character : though we have heard 
rumors of two cargoes of brass filings which have been sent there 
to be shipped back again in the character of the real “ precious dust,” 
— and also of a “ huge pile of consciences,” left at Panama by some 
of the adventurers on their way. Jason’s famous fleece, considered 
in a matter-of-fact way, is presumed to have been only a common 
sheepskin, used to collect the gold dust in washing the auriferous 
sands of the Phasis. This river is regarded as the Pison, which 
watered the land of Havilah, or Colchis, “ where,” as the sacred 
historian saith, “there is gold; and the gold of that land is good.” 
Yes, it was good ; for it was created when God saw everything that 
he had made ; “ and behold, it was very good.” It was in being when 
God planted the garden of Eden. It was made for man in his pri- 
meval innocence ; “and had he continued in that state, gold would have 
been a thousand times more useful to him, than it has been since the 
fall. And even now, perverted and idolized as it is, the precious 
metal is applied to many benevolent and sacred uses. Itis not easy 
to see how the best of Christians can get along without a portion of 
it, or of some of its representatives. Pious men, at home here, are 
expected to do something by which they can make money ; and, when 
it is made, to consecrate it to God. Why may not such men go to 
Cali fornia for gold to be devoted to the service of Christ and his 
cause’? It is true that their piety may suffer, and they may lose their 
lives, if not their souls, while gone on their venturous quest. But 
where, in this world, is the child of God secure from temptation and 
death? 'To some young men, a life of idleness among the facilities 
for hurtful indulgence, may be fraught with quite as much of. risk 
to morals and health, as an expedition to San Francisco. Whether it 
is expedient for any person to run the venture, can only be determined 
by the circumstances of each particular case. There are but two 
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sorts of persons whom we could find it in our hearts to encourage in 
such an undertaking. ‘These are such as give no reason to hope that 
they will be any the better for staying here, and who cannot be made 
worse, let them go where they will; ie ead such as may be relied 
upon, so far as reliance can be placed on any one, to exert a salutary 
and Christian influence in any region whither they may go. Charac- 
ter must be tested. As Thomas “Fuller said: * Men have a touch- 
stone whereby to try gold; but gold is the touch-stone whereby to 
try men.’ Happy the Californian emigrant who shall abide the trial, 

and be sealed with the true stamp of God! He must have rare 
gifts of watehfulness and prayer. We would solemnly urge upon him 
the maxim of the excellent Dr. Payson: “ Look well. to your 
motives!” Well would it be for the multitudes who will precipitate 
themselves on those westernmost shores to dig for hidden treasures, 
if there were a strong infusion of such men, who should do their 
utmost to guide the w: anderers to yet another and incomparably richer 
country, of which it may emphatically be said: “the gold of that 
land is good.” It enriches the soul forever, with wealth which can- 
not be lost, stolen, or exhausted, and which gives full contentment to 
the heart. Itis a land whose people are crowned with gold that 
never grows dim, and the golden harps ring with unceasing notes of 
richest harmony, and they» walk in streets of gold, found no where but 
in the eternal city of God. 


Memoir oF Matrnew Henry. —lIf this worthy had not been 
converted when quite young, his life would have been too short for 
the preparation of his famous commentary, which yet he did not live 
to complete in full. Te was converted at eleven years of age. In 
his diary, on his birth-day, when thirteen years of age, he writes: 
“ Lord Jesus, I bless thee for thy Word, for good parents, that I was 
taken into covenant betimes in baptism, that Thave had a good educs 
tion, that Iam thine.” And in later years he said: “ If any td 
work hath been wrought in my soul, I desire thankfully to ac ‘knowl- 
edge the influence of my infant baptism therein.” Tor obvious 
reasons these, and similar expressions from that great Bible Christian, 
will not be found in the very neat and instructive Memoir, prepared 
for the American Tract Society from the work of J. B. Williams, Esq., 
of England. Still it is a delightful record of saintly experience, and 
of the heaven-like life in a right old Puritan family, where even the 
girls studied the Hebrew Scriptures at seven years of age. It is 
certainly no small commendation of Henry’s voluminous commentary, 
now a hundred and fifty years old, that it is still stereotyped and sold 
notwithstanding the bo: asted improvements of our age in the science 
of interpret ation. Ev ery minister who has found among his flock any . 
member whose religious character was chiefly formed by the study of 
this work, must have admired that character for its intelligence, 
decision, and zeal. Cocceius laid it down as a fundamental rule of 
interpretation, that the language of Scripture is to be understood in 
every sense of which it is susceptible. Henry, on the contrary, seeks 
to exhaust the me: aning of the text, without drawing from it anything 
more than the sincere milk of the Word. For as Thomas Fuller 
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says: “ Such as in expounding of Scripture reap more than God did 
sow there, never eat what they reap thence, because such grainless 
husks, when seriously threshed out, vanish all into chat’ One of 
Henry’s chief excellences is the use he makes of Jewish history to 
illustrate Christian experience. This, we apprehend, is the great 
object for which God has preserved to the Church those remarkable 
records of his dealings with his ancient covenant people. “The whole 
Jewish history,” says Coleridge, “in all its details, is so admirably 
adapted to, and suggestive of, symbolical use, as to justify the belief 
that the spiritual application, the interior and permanent sense, 
was in the original intention of the inspiring Spirit, though it might 
not have been present, as an object of distinct consciousness, to the 
inspired writers.” 





Memoir or Rev. Dr. Mitner.— The American Tract Society 
has done just honor to one of its oldest, firmest, and most active 
friends, in publishing a splendid memorial of his virtues, piety, and 
usefulness. Dr. Milner was great in goodness. His celebrity rests 
on this foundation, and not on any sectarian zeal, or pragmatical bustle 
in behalf of any party wrapped up in itself. Some who used to 
reproach him as a “ Presbyterian in an Episcopalian’s robes,” now 
that he has departed in the odor of sanctity, seem disposed to complain 
that his Life should be issued under such auspices, as to prevent the 
fragrant incense of his good name from being confined to the temples 
of the sect which he loved with amost sincere, though not bigoted 
and exclusive, attachment. Let such remember, that “the excellence 
of Dr. Milner will be a reproach to his denomination, if it shall stand 
alone therein, and not be imitated and multiplied in the communion 
which claims him. His Church can suffer no detriment from an 
account of one of its brightest ornaments, given by another of the 
best it has left. Rev. Dr. Stone, the writer of this Memoir, fully 
“ understands his man,” and has delineated a beautiful character, in a 
no less beautiful picture, which the American Tract Society has 
gratefully placed in a rich and appropriate frame. 
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Bounyan’s PirGrim. — The same Society has issued a most elegant 
edition of this religious classic. Engravings, printing, binding, and 
gilding are all superb, — unless you take the worth of the matter into 
account, and then all that the artists can do, seems poor in comparison. 
We would like to see “honest John,” looking at a copy of this 
exquisite edition of his lovely dream. He would think that he was 
dreaming still, faster than ever. This * love of a book,” so blessed to 
give and so blessed to take, will serve as a holiday present all the year 
round. It can be had for a hundred and fifty paltry bits of copper, 
though “its price is above rubies.” It is well known that the con- 
summate critic, S. T. Coleridge, declared that he had thrice studied 
the Pilgrim’s Progress; once as a poet, once as a theologian, and 
once as a practical Christian; and on each perusal, assigned it the 
highest rank among writings of either kind. We subjoin two more 
instructive comments, collected from different writings of the same 
competent judge. “The catalogue of the works written by the 
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Reformers, and in the two centuries after the Reformation, contains 
many volumes far superior in Christian light and unction to the best 
of the Fathers. How poor and unev angelic i is Hermas in comparison 
with our ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress!’” The other passage, dated June, 1880, 
is as follows: “I know of no book, the Bible excepted as above all 
comparison, which I, according to my judgment and experience, could 
so safely seoounbaand as teaching and enforcing the whole saving 
truth according to the mind that was in Christ Jesus, as the ‘ Pilgrim’s 

Progress.’ It is, in my conviction, incomparably the best summary 
of evangelical theology ever produced by a writer not miraculously 


inspir ed.” 


Louisr Merton. — The Massachusetts Sabbath School Society 
is pouring out such an issue of excellent publications for the young, 
that it is impossible for us to notice them all as they come. We turn 
our attention to this little book, because it is from the pen of an 
accomplished lady, and suggests ‘hen thought, that a large part of this 
class of books ought to emanate from the “female mind. No one can 
be better qualified for such undertakings, than the mother of a family 
of bright boys, or the instructress of a school full of life, where all are 
inquisitive, and eager to learn. Let such exercise their faculty in 
furnishing food for the young mind, adapted to its w ants, and to that 
most interesting stage of mental growth. “ It is no news,” says an old 
writer, “ in God’s harvest, to see women with their sickles a reaping.” 
May there be many such, who lke Ruth, the Moabitess, “go not to 
glean in another field,” but gather here the precious sheaves which they 
shall joyfully bring in their bosoms to the garner of the Lord. 


Runaway Giris. — Among the novel features of the times, is the 
propensity of young women to forsake the parental roof, and to depart 
unattended to parts unknown. We have heretofore heard often of 
elopements, and abductions, and clandestine marriages. but this 
fashion of girls, to cast themselves loose on the world, is of recent 
origin. Some cases of this nature have made much noise in the 
papers, and large rewards have been offered for the fugitives. Others 
take their flight, and are not thought worth the expense of recovering 
them. In our judgment, this new token of incre: ising demoralization 
among the young, is to be ascribed to the reading provided for them. 
Vile novellettes, garnished with coarse wood-cuts, the che apest trash in 
all the cheap literature of the day, pamper every romantic sentiment 
and stimulate the thirst for adventure. The imagination is inflamed, 
and the passions are excited to restless cravings, till the monotony and 
the restraints of a quiet home become intolerable miseries. Rev. 
Sydney Smith says, in reference to such compositions, that the grand 
objection to them i is, ** that it is impossible to do any thing, or perform 
any human duty, while we are engaged in re: ading them. Who can 
read Mr. Hallam’s Middle Ages, or extract the root of an impossible 
quantity, or draw up a bond, w he mn he is in the middle of Mr. Trebeck 
and lady Charlotte Duncan? How can the boy’s lesson be heard, 
about the Jove-nourished Achilles, or his six miserable verses upon 
Dido be corrected, when Henry Granby and Mr. Courtenay are both 
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making love to Miss Jermyn? Common life palls in the middle of 
these artificial scenes. All is emotion when the book is open ; — all 
dull, flat, and feeble when it is shut.” The excitable girl, weak in 
head and heart, intoxicates her fancy with this “ wine of satan,” till 
her father’s house seems to her like an imprisoning cage ;—and so 
some pleasant morning, the pretty little miss is “ among the missing.” 
When called to breakfast, the bird is fled from the ‘nest and gone to 
flutter in the forest, till she is snatched by the hawk, or snared by the 
fowler. Then the parents fall to tearing their hair and smiting their 
breasts ; without so much as suspecting that they may have brought this 
terrible affliction into their family, by subscribing for the “ illustrated 
newspaper,” with its pretended thousand-dollar prize-tales; or by 
purchasing the tawdry pamphlet, with its silly love-story. ‘Till this 
washy flood shall be diked out of the home-lots, and all the paltry 
freight wafted upon it shall be declared contraband on the domestic 
shores, we must expect the young men to become dashingly wicked, 
and the young women to become extravagantly foolish. The best 
dike to be reared against this in-coming flood is a large provision of 
such reading for the family as shall both interest and edify. Pile up 
a sea-wall of good books around the hearth and the centre-table. Nor 
is this enough. Heads of families must, from time to time, make 
special search, lest some of the unlawful goods be smuggled into 
the house without their knowledge. Much mischief has thus been 
wrought in cases within our knowledge, when the parents were unaware 
of what was going on till the ruinous result has all at once exploded 
upon them. 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


The Christian World. — This paper, which, for a few years, has 
been the mouthpiece of that portion of the Unitarians who call them- 
selves revivalists and reformers, will utter their sentiments no more. 
Its lips are silent in death. This is the only world which has fulfilled 
the prophetical romancings of the Millerites, by coming to an end in 
1848. Doubtless those who find fulfilments of the prophecies in 
passing events, might decypher in this “ the number of the beast.” 


Park Street Church.— Rev. Mr. Stone of Middletown, Con., is 
shortly to be installed over this important congregation. This gentle- 
man is thought to be the right material for building upa church. We 
trust, that under his ministry, that famous and useful church will see 
great and lasting prosperity. 


Legislative Chaplains. — The chaplain of the senate of Massachu- 
setts is a good orthodox minister, and the chaplain of the House of 
Representatives is a Baptist. Both of them were elected by very 
large majorities. It is within the memory of most of our readers, 
when it was very rare that any but a Unitarian was chosen to guide 
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the devotions of the Great and General Court, and implore divine 
guidance on its counsels, and divine blessing on its acts. The very 
frequent choice, within a few years, of evangelical ministers to perform 
this duty, is one of the signs of the times which shew that times have 
somewhat changed. 


New Church in Lowell Street. — A council called for the formation 
of a church amid a people who have for some time kept up a very 
promising assembly for public worship, has the subject under advise- 
ment. The council has suspended its decision, until a,more full 
expression can be had of the views of the churches, as to the multipli- 
cation of religious societies in the present circumstances of the city. 


The Pope’s Flight. — The news of the departure of the Pope from 
his dominions, in the dignified guise of a liveried footman, is confirmed. 
The Roman mob which once glorified the most liberal Pio Nino, now 
execrates him as a pious ninny, who has not sense enough to be 
infallible. The Romish priests and prints among us are very wrath- 
ful at the treatment which his holiness has received from his subjects, 
who are soundly abused for their degeneracy. But it is not remem- 
bered, that, if the Roman character is deteriorated, it has become so 
under the influences of popery in its purest and most concentrated 
form, and in its most unmixed state. There ean be no severer 
condemnation of the system which has had the shaping of them for 
more than a thousand years. 


The Liberator in Bonds. — The last number of this paper has some 
dismal lamentations over the defections of its friends. It says of the 
Free Soil party: “ Its triumphs have been anything but triumphs to 
us. It has cost the Liberator many subscribers.” It complains that 
“large numbers, once considered its best friends,” have discontinued 
their subscriptions to that paper; that the co-operation of many 
abolitionists is “ utterly at an end,” that the labors of lecturers are 
frequently declined, and that “many of their once largest meetings 
have failed almost altogether.” It is stated that the deserters have 
carried off their contributions ; and pay far more to the Liberty Party, 
than they ever did to Garrison’s coffers or Pillsbury’s pockets. ‘“ Free 
Soil,” they say, “has done desperately little for us; but it has dug 
fearful drains into the treasury that sustains us.” “The consciences 
of many have followed their contributions.” Many “are now trans- 
formed into open scoffers.” ‘The consequent want of funds has 
compelled the State Committee to cut down all their operations, and to 
reduce their agents in the field to a single pair. The infatuated 
conductors of the Liberator seem not to be aware, that the blasphem- 
ous attacks in their columns upon the sacred Word of God must 
complete the ruin of their paper. 


Ecclesiastical Novelty. — Most of our readers are aware that twenty- 
three members of the Reading Church, though forming with their friends 
a majority of the body, were, or were said to be, excommunicated by the 
rest. After an intermission of more than a year, the pastor gave 
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notice, on the first Sabbath of January, that on the following Sabbath, 
he would administer the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in a hall 
hired for the purpose, and that none of the excommunicated would be 
admitted. Accordingly, at the time appointed, he retired from the 
place of worship, with some fifty of the members of the church, and 
celebrated the ordinance as arranged. The door was guarded by a 
janitor, and a town-constable with his pole. Several of the excom- 
municants claimed the right of admission, but were refused; and 
several of the other members retired with them, and others did not 
present themselves at all. 


Revival Meetings in Federal Street. — The Unitarians are holding 
meetings on successive evenings, of the nature of a large conference 
meeting, for the purpose of raising the standard of spiritual religion 
among themselves. This is a good omen, shewing that they are 
dissatisfied with their condition. And if the present excitement does 
not evaporate in a little small talk on the vague and indefinite gene- 
ralities of their scheme of belief, and into a little strong talk about 
different branches of moral reform, it will be well. The sense of 
spiritual wants will be awakened, — wants such as Unitarianism cannot 
meet, — wants which nothing can satisfy but atoning blood and 
renewing grace. It is devoutly to be hoped, that this movement may 
be urged along by the Holy Spirit, till multitudes who are earnestly 
feeling after the truth, if haply they may find it, may rejoice in find- 
ing that which they are seeking yet without knowing what it is. May 
God guide and bless their seeking ! 


ORDINATIONS. 


Nov. 5. Mr. B. F. Millerd, Niles, Mich. 

Dec. 6. Mr. Nathan B. Rogers, South Church, Hallowell, Me. 
«6 Mr. John Wickes, Canaan Four Corners, N. Y. 
« 13. Mr. George Bushnell, Fourth Church, Worcester, Ms. 
« 20. Mr. Ansel D. Harris, Standish, Me. 
“« 21. Mr. Peter B. Thayer, Garland, Me. 


INSTALLATIONS. 


Noy. 14. Rev. Hiram Foote, Janesville, Wis. 
Dec. 6. Rev. Harvey D. Kitchel, First Cong. Church, Detroit, Mich. 
“ 26. Rev. William Patton, D. D., Hammond Street Church, New 
York City. 
Jan. 3. Rev. Daniel March, First Cong. Church, Nashua, N. H. 
“ 10. Rev. Asaph Boutelle, Lunenburg, Ms. 


DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 


Nov. 17. Rev. Isaac E. Wilkins, Brownville, Me. x. 48. 
“ 23. Rev. John Kelley, Hampstead, N. H. x. 85. 
Dec. 14. Rev. Prince Hawes, Brooklyn, N. Y. x. 65. 
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Tae Publishers of the Curistian Ozservarory take great pleasure 
in announcing to’ the ‘subscribers for that work, and to the public at 
large, that they have made arrangements to carry it on with increased 
efficiency and strength. At a meeting of ministers such as could be 
conveniently assembled, the opinion was unanimously expressed, that 
the work must go on under such auspices as should ensure it a vigor- 
ous support, and render it, as far as may be, an accredited organ for 
that portion of the religious community which may be interested 
therein. The following gentlemen were appointed to take the edito- 
tial charge of the work: Rev. N, Adams, D, D., Rev. J. A. Albro, 
D. D., Rev. E. Beecher, D. D., Rev. E. N. Kirk, Rev. A. W. ‘Mehiare, 
Rev. W. A. Stearns, and Rev. A. C. Thompson. 

These gentlemen have accepted the duty, and have made such a 


distribution of the labor, as to divide it equally among them, and 


ensure from each his appropriate share of effort. “This arrangement, 
therefore, being by no means nominal, will bring into the pages of the 
Osservarory a rich variety of gifis and talents for the edification of 
its readers. Under these circumstances, the Publishers again offer it 


_. to the cordial patronage of the friends of a sound evangelical literature, 
and of the principles of the honored puritan fathers of New England. 


The Publishers solicit the aid of Pastors of Churches, as indispensa- 
ble to the success of the work. From a desire to favor them as a 
class, it is furnished to ministers on terms: far below what could be 
afforded, but for the hupe of their active support. If each of the five 
hundred ministers to whom it is sent were to interest himself so far as 
to obtain for us at least one subscriber, we should feel it as a recipro- 
cating favor, and regard it as the most useful and gratifying of the 
agencies employed in our behalf. 

. J. V. BEANE & CO., 
21 Cornhill, Boston. 


VOLUME THIRD. 


All new subscribers, paying in advance, may have the first and 
second volumes, neatly bound in cloth, for one dollar a volume. As 
we shall hereafter print no more copies than are wanted for actual 
circulation, we shall not, in future, be able to furnish any back volumes 
except the first and second as above mentioned. 
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